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Carriers Push New Transportation Bargains 


Brass Sheet 
Prices Sink 
As Much as 3¢ 


New York—wWith orders at a 
virtual standstill, brass mills be- 
gan cutting sheet prices last 
week in anticipation of a 1¥%2¢ 
to 3¢ copper price drop, expected 
to hit within four to six weeks. 

Both Chase Brass & Copper 
Co. and Revere Copper & Brass 
Co. announced price slashes of 
7¢/\b. on 16-0z. sheet in 30-in. 
and 36-in. widths, and 96-in. 
and 120-in. lengths. 

A PURCHASING WEEK check 
with top brass mill officials in- 
dicated the price cutting would 
spread to most other mill prod- 
ucts, such as water tubing and 
rod, “to coincide with a copper 
price drop in May.” 

The new price of 50¢/lb. 
brings the cost of domestic sheet 
in direct competition with foreign 
products now selling at the same 
price. 

While both Chase and Revere 
attributed the cuts to foreign im- 
ports, other industry leaders re- 
jected this motive as “too pat an 
answer” in an industry which has 
been suffering from lack of 
orders, and, which, even in good 

(Turn to page 54, column 4) 


Rubber Prices Will Hold 
Steady Until Year End 


Akron—Prices of industrial 
rubber goods will hold steady for 
some months, but late in the year 
there may be some across-the- 
board increases. 

That’s the general feeling cur- 
rent in the rubber industry. 

Industry executives point to 
these factors as indicating a later 
upward trend in rubber product 
prices: 

® Costs. Rising costs have been 
the main pressure on_ rubber 
prices. Producers say they’ve 
been unable to keep pace with 

(Turn to page 3, column 1) 


PIGGYBACK, FISHYBACK, BIRDIEBACK: containerized shipments by rail, 
ship, and plane are helping the P.A. cut costs as never before. Up-to- 


date shipping techniques can save 


as much as 10%, many experts feel. 


Aircraft and Missile Firms Gird For 


Tough Bargaining 


Sessions on Wages 


Los Angeles—Aircraft and missile makers are gearing them- 


selves for some “pretty tough ba 
negotiations with some 400,000 
While the two unions, 


rgaining” in their upcoming labor 
industry workers. 


International Association of Machinists 


and the United Autoworkers, are asking for a 14% package increase 


over a two-year period, the a 


ircraft companies have thus far 


remained mum on just how far they'll be willing to go. 


Atlanta's New Bonanza: 
City Makes $350,000 A 
Year on Scrap Disposal 


Atlanta—Sanitation engineer 
Stafford Graydon just couldn't 
watch all that valuable garbage 
“go up in smoke”—so he’s turned 
Atlanta’s municipal garbage dis- 
posal system into a $350,000- 
a-year bonanza for the city 
coffers. 

“Atlanta is the only city in the 
United States,” Graydon told 
PURCHASING WEEK proudly, 
“with a garbage disposal system 
that pays its own way. It doesn’t 
cost the taxpayers a cent.” 

Under the “scent-saving” plan, 
the city of Atlanta has converted 
two incinerator by-products— 
heat and metal scrap from tin 
cans into cash savings large 
enough to cover not only the 
costs of operating the disposal 

(Turn to page 53, column 3) 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ How Up to Date Are You on Industrial Leasing? You'll 
be on the nose once you've digested the wealth of helpful 
information on leasing that appears on this week’s center- 
spread (pp. 28-29): “The Ins and Outs of Industrial Leasing.” 


@ For Better Packaging—tet the P.A. run the show. That's 
the recommendation of two purchasing executives who have 


helped break new ground 


ordination. See story beginning on pp. 22- 


in purchasing-packaging co- 
23. 


@ New Compacts Are on the Way as Detroit announces 
plans to unveil four more models in 1961. General Motors 
has three, Chrysler one, of the new compacts ready for fall 
introduction. Details appear on p. 13. 


@ Zinc Isn't a Wonder Metal, yet it remains a versatile 
material that can do a host of jobs. This week’s Product 
Perspective (p. 35) tells you what the zinc researchers are 
cooking up to make their baby more useful for you. 


Industry officials, who are now 
studying the unions’ proposals, 
indicated last week they'll “try 
to hold the line”’—despite the 
recent settlement at Republic 
Aviation Corp., of Farmingdale, 
New York. 

In what so far is the only 
settlement in the industry, Re- 


ment with 8,500 IAM workers, 
who will receive average wage 
boosts of 84% ¢ the first year and 
64%2¢ the second. Pension and 
welfare improvements were 
valued at an additional 42 ¢. 

Under the agreement, workers 
will retain the cost-of-living esca- 
lation clause which won them 
some 6'2¢ in additional wages 
during the term of their old two- 
year contract. 

IAM officials here, however, 
refrained from expressions of joy 
over the new Republic contract, 
which they said did not set a 
“pattern for the industry, al- 
though we’d take it everywhere, 
gladly.” 

While these union spokesmen 
do not expect “a bitter strike,” 
they admitted that the forthcom- 
ing negotiations would be tough 

(Turn to page 54, column 1) 


Electronics Made Easy 
New York—Two Raytheon 
engineers have come up with 
these “daffy-nitions” of com- 
mon electronics terms. Here’s 
a sampling, as reported to PW: 
Inertial guidance: Permis- 
sive parenthood, or leaving 
well enough alone. 
Semiconductor: Railway of- 
ficial under five feet two. 
Grid bias: College football 
game reported by old grad. 
Isolation network: The of- 
fice grapevine. 


Smart P.A.s Can Save 
Up to 10-15% By Using 
New Shipping Methods 


New York—Failure to utilize 
the advantages of the newer 
forms of shipping methods is 
costing some purchasing depart- 
ments 10% to 15% and upward 


= in potential transportation cost 


= Savings. 


Baldwin - Lima - Hamilton 
Wins Buy-American Fight 


Washington — A Buy-Ameri- 
can fight over $6-million worth 
of government business has been 
won by Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp., over the protest of a 
foreign supplier, English Electric 


public signed a two-year agree-| [td 


One of the issues involved was 
this: Should the Baldwin-Lima 
bid be thrown out because the 
company failed to follow a form 
specified by the government 
agency when it issued its bid invi- 
tation? 

The legal fight began when the 
bids were opened last year by 

(Turn to page 54, column 3) 


That’s the estimate of traffic 


» experts who contend that a now 


familiar quartet of transport in- 
novations—piggyb ack, fishyback, 
birdieback, and double-bottom 
trucking—has fast become pur- 
chasing’s front line defense 
against spiraling freight costs. 

“Depending on the volume 
and type of freight,” says a traf- 
fic official for a large St. Louis 
electrical equipment maker, “new 
rates established for these serv- 
ices make it possible for purchas- 
ing and traffic departments to cut 
costs anywhere from 10% to 
15%. And this could mean a 
savings of $150,000 or more for 
many companies.” 

Facts and figures tell the whole 
story, and a PURCHASING WEEK 
survey turned up some startling 
ones: 

@ Union Carbide Corp., New 
York, is saving anywhere from 
10% to 40% on plastics, chem- 
icals, and consumer items shipped 
via Plan III piggyback—shipper- 
owned or leased trailers on rail- 
road-owned flatcars. These items 
formerly were shipped on an all- 
truck route. 

For example, plastics trucked 
from the company’s Bound 
Brook, N. J., plant to Chicago 
cost $1.24 cwt. the cost via piggy- 
back is 90-95¢ cwt., not includ- 
ing savings due to elimination of 
damage and pilferage. Union 
Carbide finds similar savings in 

(Turn to page 53, column 1) 


—___. This Week's 


private “clinic” 
gathered for a day-long session 


@ A bolder breed of 


& 
Purchasing 
Perspective °° 


SULFUR & MOLASSES—If you're still afflicted with the late 
winter business blues, here’s a spring tonic distilled from the 
views of more than a dozen top business diagnosticians at a recent 
on the economic outlook. The experts, who 


with the McGraw-Hill Dept. of 


Economics, were split about evenly between: 

® Cautious optimists—Those who believe that Gross National 
Product (the over-all measurement of business now hovering 
around the $500-billion rate) will fall just a bit short of the 
$510-billion mark forecast by the Administration last January. 


Those who are convinced 1960 


business will easily surpass the $510-billion mark. 

The McGraw-Hill economists noted further that: 

@ None of the conference participants thought that total busi- 
ness would turn down during the year. 
continue on the rise well into 1961. 

@ In contrast, less optimism was expressed regarding the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s industrial production index—what with 

(Turn to page 54, column 4) 


Most felt GNP would 


rchasing Week industrial Materials Price Barometer — : 


This index, based on 17 basic materials, was especially 
designed by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 


2. 
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Industrial Rubber Tag Outlook: Steady 


Possible Across-the-Board Increases Won't Come 
Until Yearend, If at All, Industry Experts Say 


(Continued from page 1) 
cost increases via adequate price 
boosts for several years. 

The big uncertainty at present 
is, how much will labor demand 
and get in a wage boost later this 
year. No companies have been 
approached yet by unions for 
contract negotiations, but the in- 
dustry feels it is coming. 

® Profits. A long time squeeze 
on profit margins has been going 
on. Industry officials say that if a 
wage increase forces prices up, 
the hike will be pretty much 
across the board. 

That would include tires which 
instituted a price increase early 
last February. 

@ Sales. The over-all sales pic- 
ture is good, despite the fact that 
first quarter deliveries are run- 
ning somewhat below expecta- 
tions. 

But these expectations were 
formed in the overoptimistic 
climate of year-end 1959. Rubber 
consumption is slightly ahead of 
year-ago levels (see chart). 

And the latest forecast is that 
1960 consumption will amount 
to 1.66-million long tons (67% 
synthetic rubber) as compared to 
1.626-million tons (66% synthet- 
ic) of 1959. 

Spearheading increased con- 
sumption are expected pickups in 
automobile sales—presaged by 
the late March spurt, and in cap- 
ital expenditures. 

Capital expansion—which is 
expected to accelerate by 542% 
in the second half over high first 
half levels—is expected to boost 
demand for industrial rubber. 

As one industry observer put 
it, “I can only see a good year for 
rubber. Even if original tire sales 
don’t go as high as anticipated, 
record replacement tire sales and 
industrial rubber demand will 
hold rubber consumption up.” 

But right now, and for months 
to come, highly competitive pres- 
sures should keep rubber goods 
from going up. 

For one thing, small so-called 
“back alley” operators, who don’t 
have union wage scales to con- 
tend with, are giving larger man- 
ufacturers a hard time in rubber 
garden hose, air hose and molded 
rubber products. 

Also European and Japanese 
producers are making themselves 
felt in the U.S. market in small 
belting, hose, printing blankets, 
and transmission belts. 

Moreover, there are signs that 
even if a price rise occurs late in 
1960, it may not stick for long. 
There are important material 
cost economies in the offing. 

@The synthetic rubber com- 
panies are steadily increasing and 
modernizing production capacity. 
What this will mean has already 
been signalled by Monsanto’s 
Feb. 24 announcement to cost- 
conscious rubber manufacturers 
of a price cut—from 12¢/Ib. to 
11.2¢—in rubber grade styrene 
monomer, effective July 1, 1961. 

@ With natural rubber at about 
40¢/lb. and synthetic selling at 
23'%2¢/lb., Europe has, and is, 
building many new synthetic rub- 
ber plants. The prospective loss 
of this important export market 
will heighten competition among 
domestic synthetic producers. 

@ Most important, perhaps, is 
the rapid development of the 
“synthetic natural” rubbers. The 
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properties of these synthetics will 
enable them to compete in the 
remaining natural rubber strong- 
holds such as truck tires. 

Many observers had thought 
commercial production of “syn- 
thetic naturals” was two years in 
the future, but one pioneer, Shell 
Chemical, is reported ready to 
produce its “synthetic natural,” 
polyisoprene, commercially in 
the last quarter of 1960. 

And its price right now is 30¢/ 


Ib. f.0.b. Torrance, Calif.—the 
site of Shell’s polyisoprene plant. 

This prospective cost saving 
becomes especially important 
when we consider that: 

@Truck and bus tires are 
heading for a substantial increase 
over 1959 sales of original equip- 


ment tires. (72% of the rubber [gS 


used in these tires is natural 
rubber.) 

@ Russia apparently has used 
up most of its surplus in natural 
rubber, and is expected to make 
purchases in the world markets 
which will strengthen natural rub- 
ber prices. 
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BEST BUY IN Town! 


This Week’s 


Washington 
Perspective 


Administration officials look for a further slackening in the 
rate of inventory buildup. 


APRIL 18-24 


“I think we’re due for some corrective action from the high 
rate of inventory building early this year,” says one government 
expert. 


Administration economists feel that business misjudged the 
inventory-order situation earlier this year. According to this 
school, business was expecting that things would remain gen- 
erally tight the first part of the year. As a result, businesses 
flocked to put in their orders. 


But these orders were able to be filled more quickly than had 
been anticipated. Now an adjustment is beginning to set in, 
according to government people. 


Inventory purchases are expected to show a further rise for 
March. But the amount of increase is predicted to be less than 
at year end and the opening months of 1960. 


The slowing down centers primarily around steel so far. But 
secondary effects are expected to fan out and be felt elsewhere. 


The inventory adjustment is probably a big reason why busi- 
ness hasn’t shown much evidence of forward movement of iate. 
A renewal of other business activity is expected to pick up the 
slack, however. 


All the signs point to a further tightening of money, making it 
more difficult to finance inventory purchases. 


Don’t build up hopes for easier financing of inventory pur- 
chases. 


@ Short term money rates have risen sharply—50%— in the 
last two weeks. Such a rapid rise is almost unheard of. 


® The Treasury Dept. took it on the chin in trying to float up 
to $1.5-billion in long-term bonds bearing a 4% % interest rate. 
Less than $400-million of the offering was picked up. 


Reason behind these developments: Washington interprets 
them as a solid indication of a pickup in business confidence 
about the economic outlook. 


Businessmen appear to have put aside any earlier uneasiness 
that there might be a premature recession. Now they’re banking 
there won’t be. Otherwise, loose funds almost certainly would 
have flocked to the safety of investment in government bonds. 


Instead, businessmen are felt to be keeping funds liquid to 
spend on expansion. The rise in money rates backs up this 
view, showing there’s strong demand for funds. 


« e * 
Lower air cargo fares for business? 


This is the new bait the airlines are using in their old fight to 
get a bigger slice of government air passenger and cargo business. 


Four airlines—Northwest, Pan American, Seaboard & West- 
ern, and Trans World—have submitted a plan for overseas hauls. 
They contend this would lower ton-mile costs below what it 
costs the government now to operate the Military Air Transport 
Service (MATS) for such hauls. 


The lines contend that their plan would hasten the day when 
business can anticipate lower air freight charges. In addition, 
the airlines say adoption of their proposal would assure develop- 
ment of a modern air cargo fleet. 


The proposal faces rough going. It still must be cleared by 
the Defense Dept. and the Civil Aeronautics Board. MATS 
supporters have looked with deep suspicion upon similar pre- 
vious proposals as a guise for doing in the transport service. 


Higher Social Security taxes is the big fight over the election 
year issue on medical aid to the aged. 


Medical aid has catapulted into one of the election-year’s big- 
gest issues. Congress now is considered likely to pass some kind 
of bill this session. 


Two approaches are being considered. The majority of Demo- 
crats lean toward financing a medical care program through a 
%% increase in Social Security payroll taxes. 


Republicans are solidly opposed. If there is to be a program, 
they want it financed from general Treasury revenues, which 
would require no tax hike. 
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Bad March Weather Results in Reduced Overtime 


EmploymentAlsoDrops 
During Feb.-Mar., 


Government Reports 


Washington — Plagued by 
heavy snowstorms and generally 
bad weather, the country’s em- 
ployment situation—and over- 
time hours—took a beating last 
month—producing the worst 
Feb.-Mar. showing since World 
War IL. 

The March storms forced more 
than 2-million full-time workers 
to go on part-time shifts, and re- 
sulted in less overtime. And it 
kept more than 825,000 job 
holders away from work. 

But this poor showing should 
be reversed in April and May. 
That’s because more normal 
weather will permit big increases 
in construction, agriculture, and 
trade employment—the areas 
that usually show pronounced 
seasonal increases at this time of 
year. 

Meanwhile, here’s a_ closer 
look at some of the detailed 
labor figures for March. 

® Unemployment — Over-all 
joblessness rose by 275,000 last 
month—to a total of 4.2-million. 
It meant some 5.4% of the la- 
bor force was unemployed—the 
highest level in 12 months. 

® Employment —This other 
side of the labor coin shows 
March workers declining by 
over one quarter of a million— 
to 64.3-million. It marks the first 
post-war Feb.-Mar. decline ever 
reported. 

®@ Overtime—This key Pur- 
CHASING WEEK barometer also 
declined by 8% in March (see 
chart above). It indicates that 
weather wasn’t the only factor 
operating—and that a slackening 
off of general business activity 
may also have been responsible 
for some of the labor weakness. 

The details of overtime are 
given in the table. Note that both 
hard goods and soft goods are 
also below year-ago levels. One 
mitigating factor: Last year’s 
figures were inflated by a lot of 
extra production to meet pre- 
strike hedging orders. 

One hint on where possible 
weakness may lie comes from a 
closer analysis of manufacturing 
employment. Almost half of the 
57,000 dropoff in this category 
was accounted for by auto in- 
dustry layoffs. 

Steel workers, on the other 
hand, showed few effects of 
planned cutbacks in production 
schedules. Employment in the 
primary metal trade was actually 
50,000 higher than a year ago. 


Steel ingot, thous tons 

Autos, units 

Trucks, units 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 
Gasoline, thous bbl 


Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 


Container board, tons 
Boxboard, tons 

Paper operating rate, % 
Lumber, thous of board ft 


Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 


*Revised 
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A P/w inDiCATOR: OVERTIME HOURS 


This measure records changes in overtime worked by industrial em- 


ployees. A rise is optimistic. For overtime is exp 


— and is palatabi 


to management only when backlogs and pressures for quick delivery 


ore mounting. 


5 


Index of Overtime Hours in Manufacturing 


Latest Month Year % Yrly 
Month* Ago Ago Change 
PE ches ceweeckheus ese 85.7 92.9 92.9 — 78 
CT rer 83.3 90.0 86.7 — 39 
Ordnance & Accessories . 72.4 72.4 62.1 + 16.6 
Lumber & Wood........... 87.9 87.9 90.9 — 33 
Furniture & Fixtures....... 92.9 96.4 89.3 + 4.0 
Stone, Clay & Glass........ 80.6 80.6 80.6 0 
Primary Metals ........... 85.7 100.0 82.1 + 44 
Fabricated Metal Products.. 90.0 106.7 76.7 + 17.3 
Non Electrical Machinery... 75.7 75.7 64.9 + 16.6 
Electrical Machinery ...... 80.8 92.3 80.8 0 
Transportation Equipment.. 110.3 131.0 79.3 + 39.1 
NR Si vrsdaccees’ 100.0 95.7 82.6 + 21.1 
7 OR re 92.0 100.0 104.0 — 115 
NAO SE ae a 84.8 100.0 87.9 — 3.5 
ID b.5 6 se 00's 0s oe ene's 54.5 118.2 63.6 — 143 
Textile Mill Products...... 115.4 1154 1115 + 3.5 
ES Sere 125.0 108.3 116.7 + 7.1 
PDAS cn o.cbubeedees> seers 91.3 93.5 95.7 — 4.6 
Printing & Publishing...... 84.4 90.6 75.0 + 12.5 
CE, >. picks os acedos 104.3 100.0 95.7 + 9.0 
Petroleum & Coal Products. 75.0 80.0 65.0 + 15.4 
Rubber Products .......... 103.6 130.7 132.1 — 21.6 
Leather & Products........ 100.0 100.0 128.6 — 22.2 


* March is the month for totals and major subtotals. February is the month for individual 


industry figures. 


Truckers, Waterway Operators Fight 
Relaxation in Railroads Regulation 


Washington—Strong opposi- 
tion was thrown up by truckers 
and waterway operators this week 
against legislation in Congress to 
give railroads greater freedom in 
tapping the nation’s annual 
freight movement. 

In a hearing before the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee 
dealing with some six pro-rail- 
road bills, truckers blasted any 
further moves to aid and abet 
further competition from rails. 

The proposed legislation would 
make it easier for the railroads 
to perform trucking operations, 
and would clear the way for 
them to buy into competing forms 
of transportation now violations 


of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Robert E. Cooper, Jr., chair- 
man of the board of Cooper-Jar- 
rett, Inc., a large motor carrier 
in New Jersey, told the legis- 
lators that it took a lot of “guts 
and courage” to put his company 
on a sound operating basis. 

“Today after 26 years of strug- 
gle,” Cooper said, “we do not 
want to see the railroads, with all 
of their power and money, push 
us to the sidelines. The gospel o! 
‘save the railroads’ has been 
preached all over this land. Many 
traffic managers have been told 
by their superiors to favor the 
railroads whenever possible as 
they need them to survive. I, too, 
hope they survive, but not at my 
expense.” 

Donald P. Kipp, president of 


_, | Kramer Bros. Freight Lines, Inc. 


2,277 2,417* 2,657 
133,490 147,830* 133,202 
26,405 29,017* 25,895 
8,035 7,916 8,092 
12,638 13,091 12,602 
6,913 6,811 6,788 
28,680 27,968 28,268 
82.3 81.1 83.8 
161,909 151,790 158,707 
98,577 102,018 99,605 
97.3 99.5* 90.5 
254,822 263,247 249,383 
1,389 1,452* 1,293 
13,494 13,542 12,604 
397.8 356.2 371.3 


said that the huge financial re- 
sources of the rails would be 
pitted against the “very meager 
financial power” of the truckers. 

Lee R. Sollenbarger, executive 
vice-president of Denver-Chicago 
Trucking Co., Inc., testified that 
the present restriction on railroad 
ownership of other forms of 
transportation “has been a major 
factor in the development of a 
transportation system that has no 
equal in any country on earth.” 
The proposed legislation, he said, 
means that “the financial power 
of the railroads would put them 
in the driver’s seat and they 
would . . . drive out independent 
motor competition.” 
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Smashing % ton autos into 5 ft. 


In a scrap salvage yard in Chicago, this huge press smashes 
automobiles into five-foot bales. Here’s how it works. 
Stripped autos are shoved into a 20-foot press box. At the 
flip of a switch three giant plungers jam down with a force 
of over 1000 tons. Result: A compact bale, five feet long and 
two feet deep. About 30 cars an hour are run through this 
giant baling press. 

Powering this mammoth machine requires sturdy motors. 
They have to deliver an instantaneous surge of power to 
drive home the huge plungers. Five Century Electric 100 hp 
motors do the job. Result: Plenty of dependable power when 
and where it’s needed. 

Century Electric application engineers have helped de- 
velop thousands of motor drive systems like this. And they 
can design the right drive system for your equipment be- 
cause Century Electric designs, manufactures and applies 


A Five 100 hp Century Electric motors provide 
motors and nothing but motors. . . your assurance of getting dependable muscle power for the huge press. 


more than just a motor. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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Occupation 

ae Group 
mm Prof. & tech. wrks 
H i Propr. & mars. 
a Clerical & sales 
a Skilled wrks 

m Semiskilled 

7 Service wrks 

M Unskilled wrks 
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Professional and Technical 
Workers Will Be in Heaviest Demand 


Percent change 1960-1970 


-20 -10 0 


No Change 


Farmers & farm wrks 
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Big Changes Coming in U.S. 


New York—The labor force 
will be going through some startl- 
ing changes in the coming years. 

Farsighted businessmen  al- 
ready are planning new wage, 
fringe benefit, and employment 
policies to dovetail with evolving 
labor trends. 

The emerging picture is high- 
lighted in “Manpower: Challenge 
of the 1960's,” a report released 
by the Department of Labor. 

The main shifts will occur in: 

® Occupation—The jobs em- 


ployees will be working at will 
require a lot more skill. 

® Age—The labor force will 
have a lot more youngsters and 
oldsters. 

@Industry—Some __ industries 
will continue to lose ground as 
automation really takes hold. 


JOB CHANGES 


By 1970 the growing USS. 
economy will call for almost 
20% more workers than now are 
needed. 


your request, 


FIRST, BULLETIN 20 


This informative book- 
let will get you off toa 
good start on the 
values, techniques and 
economies of low- 
temperature silver 
brazing. A copy awaits 


Induction Motors Corp. of Westbury, New 
York, and Maywood, California, has built an 
outstanding reputation as a designer and 
manufacturer of sub-fractional horsepower 
motors...for 5427 high performance reasons. 


This large variety of motors, blowers and 
fans for an equally large variety of applica- 
tions, stems from 15 basic motor frame sizes, 
depending on length, pole materials, wind- 
ings, groove angles and the like. 


Handy & Harman silver alloy brazing is con- 
cerned with brazing the rotors. Each rotor 
(whatever the size) is joined by a preformed 
ring of Handy & Harman SIL-Fos, by induc- 
tion heating — at an alloy cost that is reck- 
oned in pennies. For example, the alloy cost 
per %” frame is two cents per joint, or four 
cents per complete assembly. 


That’s an example of the economics of silver 
alloy brazing. Performance requirements are 
‘qilite another thing — and they are unques- 
tionably stringent. Many of these motors are 
used in aircraft and missile work and must, 
of course, meet the most extreme environ- 
mental conditions. 


Strength alone would be reason enough to 


Handy & Harman 

Sil-Fos Silver Brazing Is 

Used by Induction Motors Corp. 
in 5427 Different Motors 


discuss the merits of silver alloy brazing... 
and to point out as a reason for its wide 
acceptance throughout industry. The facts 
are that there are many more benefits; gas- 
and leak-tightness, thermal and electrical 
conductivity, ductility, and production econ- 
omy — are all joint qualities of silver alloy 
brazing. At any time, we will be happy to 
discuss any or all of these qualities (and 
others), as applied to your product or pro- 
duction method. The benefits are large and 
you can enjoy them. 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
AND AUTHORITY 
ON BRAZING ALLOYS 


Your No. 


. > a 


HANDY & HARMAN 


© Bridgeport, Connecticut * Chicago, Illinois * Cleveland, Ohio « Detroit, Michigan « €1 Monte (Los Angeles), California 
Oakland, Californie * Providence, Rhode Isiand * Toronto,Canada * Montreal, Canada s 
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But while many will be called 
—87.1-million as compared to 
73.6-million this year those 
chosen will be far more skilled, 
on the average, than now. 

Increasing automation, and 
greater emphasis on research, en- 
gineering and marketing will alter 
job requirements in these ways: 


@Longer training time. As the 
chart on the left shows, jobs re- 
quiring more extensive education 
are in for big gains. The ranks of 
professional and technical 
workers will swell by 41%, 
skilled workers by 27%, pro- 
prietors and managers by 24%. 

On the other hand, semiskilled 
workers will go up by 18%— 
slightly less than the over-all 
labor force increase—while un- 
skilled labor won’t increase at 
all as a percentage of the work- 
group, and farm labor will go 
down by 17%. 

What this means in terms of 
such personnel policies as sub- 
sidized employee education and 
on-the-job training, is that the 
demand for employees who have 
had more than 11 years school- 
ing will go up 31%, and only 
15% for employees with less 
than 11 years of school. 


@ More paperwork. Growing 
complexity of business will cause 
record keeping and other paper- 
work to grow even more rapidly 
than the mechanical means of 
handling it. Thus the clerical sec- 
tor will increase more than the 
average labor force growth. 


®@ Better customer service. 
Keener competition will go hand 
in hand with greater productive 
capacity. The resulting emphasis 
on customer satisfaction will 
bring about a larger sales force 
and a 25% increase in service 
workers. 


@Less manual labor. Brains 
and machines will replace hands 
to a large degree. Manual jobs 
(including farm) will increase 
only 11%, while professional, 
office and sales employees will 
go up almost 30%. 

One important result of the 
continual breaking down of heavy 
jobs to tasks requiring less 
strength will be a great increase 
in the work women can do. 1970 
will see 25% more women work- 
ing compared to a 15% increase 
for men. 


AGE COMPOSITION 


Where will the workers come 
from to fill the needs of 19707 
Almost 25% of our future 
workers haven’t even entered the 
labor force yet. This is the under- 
25 age group, which will ex- 
perience the greatest increase in 
the coming decade (see chart at 
the right), accounting for almost 
half of the labor force growth. 
The increased birth rate during 
and since the war will begin to 
show up in 1970. But birth rate 
is also the reason why in 1970 
the 35-44 age group —born in 
the not so productive 30’s—will 
be fewer than at present. How- 
ever, the 25—-34 group will show 
a moderate 12% increase. 
After the youngest group, the 
greatest increase—20%—will 
come in the important over-45 
sector of the labor force. This 
group will maintain its share of 
approximately 38% of jobs. 


That’s a reassuring prospect 
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orkforce 


when we consider that more than 
half our proprietors and man- 
agers, 40% of our skilled 
workers, and more than one- 
third of our professional and 
technical employees come from 
this oldest age group. 

This points up two areas to 
look into: 


@The advantage of improved 
pension and retirement plans to 
attract the more capable older 
workers. 


@ The need to train younger 
workers for executive responsi- 
bility for the time, after 1970, 
when the declining 35-44 age 
group replaces the oldsters. 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUS- 


TRY 
In the changed economic set- 
up of 1970, some industries 


will be making greater demands 
for workers, and others less than 
they do today. 

Service industries will need 
41.9-million employees—an_in- 
crease of more than 25%, while 
production industries will require 
31.1-million people, or about 
14% more than now. 

An industry-by-industry break- 
down shows where employment 
changes will have taken place by 
1970: 


® Construction. A more than 
30% increase will occur in the 
building trades to supply grow- 
ing needs for homes, schools, 
highways, and business and com- 
mercial construction. 


@ Finance, insurance and real 
estate. Again, more than 30% 
more jobs will be available be- 
cause of higher income levels and 
more complex financial activity. 


© Trade, government, and other 
services, These areas will require 
25% to 29% more workers ow- 
ing to higher standards of living 
and increased population de- 
mands for education, sanitation, 
welfare, and similar services. 


@ Manufacturing and utilities. 
Employment in manufacturing 


Buffalo Weighs Plan That 
Bars Contracts to Firms 
Involved in Price-Fixing 


Buffalo—A_ city councilman 
here has proposed an ordinance 
banning the award of municipal 
contracts to any firm that had 
engaged in collusive bidding dur- 
ing the past 15 years. 

Under the resolution, filed be- 
fore the Common Council by 
Councilman Victor E. Manz, 
firms bidding on city contracts 
would be required to file with 
their bids affidavits to the effect 
that they had not been involved 
in collusive bidding. 

Failure to submit such an af- 
fidavit, the resolution states, 
would be deemed sufficient to 
disallow the bid. Under current 
bidding practices, firms going 
after city business must sign an 
affidavit to the effect that they 
had not engaged in any collusive 
practices on that particular con- 
tract only. 

“Tt is essential,’ Manz de- 
clared, “that bidders be required 
to submit the affidavit in order 
for the city to judge the respon- 
sibility of the firms bidding on its 
contracts.” 
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labor force average. 

®@ Transportation and mining. 
A less than 14% increase in em- 
ployment is slated for these two 
areas. 


® Agriculture. The number of 
workers will decline as output per 
farm laborer increases. 

These shifting employment re- 


Production industries 


industries 


INDUSTRY- Services Will 
50L Spearhead Employment Use 


AGE - Youngsters & Oldsters | 
Will Gain Most 


quirements will be greatly facil- 10k 
itated by a labor force that is 

getting more mobile every year. ) ‘ 
In 1959, for example, 8-million 1930 35 


workers made 11%-million job 
changes, with two-thirds of the 


40 


45 


65 1970 Under 


changes occurring between com- 


pletely different industries. Purchasing Week 
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A 20-ton impact load... 14,400 times a day! 
Stanscrew Fasteners solve the problem 


Fastening the air cylinders on this tube former is 
a real problem. Each of these 8” bore cylinders 
delivers a thrust of over 20 tons every time the 
machine is operated. And since this happens 14,400 
times in a normal working day, ordinary fasteners 
would soon fail under these repeated shock loads. 
Furthermore, not even the slightest misalignment 
can be tolerated in this machine. 


The Stanscrew fastener specialist was able to 
quickly answer this demanding problem. His solu- 
tion was Stanscrew Socket Head Cap Screws, 
tightened to within 80% of yield strength so they 
remained in tension. These fasteners, so applied, 
deliver a clamping force that eliminates the shock 
feature of this extremely high loading . . . and pro- 
vides a 100% factor of safety. 


Mr Drain Bs, 


Tough assignments like this are everyday jobs 
for your Stanscrew fastener specialist. Immediately 
on call, through your Stanscrew distributor, he can 
bring to your problem years of specialized expe- 
rience. And, back of him, is an outstanding staff 
of engineers who have been solving the fastener 
problems of American industry since 1872. 

Stanscrew’s complete line of more than 4,000 
different types and sizes will provide economical 
answers to your fastener requirements. All 4,000 
items are always in stock, quickly available. 

Call your Stanscrew distributor today for solutions 
to your fastener problems. He will arrange a prompt 
meeting with the Stanscrew fastener specialist . . . 
who can often suggest ways to save you money by 
substituting standard fasteners for costly specials. 


STANSCREW FASTENERS 


VuVV 


STANDARD SCREW COMPANY 
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CHICAGO | THE CHICAGO SCREW COMPANY, BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 
HMMS | HARTFORD MACHINE SCREW COMPANY, HARTFORD , CONNECTICUT 
WESTERN | THE WESTERN AUTOMATIC MACHINE SCREW COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 


2701 Washington Boulevard, Bellwood, lilinois 


Michigan City, Ind.—Clark 
Equipment Co.’s Brown Trailer 
Div. has come out with a new 
exterior post aluminum trailer 
billed as offering “more cargo 
room per pound of trailer weight 
than any other model.” 

The new trailers come in two 
basic and two standard models. 
Each model has as special-de- 
sign, one-piece, leak-proof roof, 
2,600 cu.. ft. capacity, 94-in. 
load width, and a 114-in. rear 
inside loading height. 

In addition, the new truck 
comes with 25-in. wide .063 
skin sheets and offers a new nose 
box with a “quick-connect” ac- 
cess panel plus 6-way and 7-way 
receptacles. Straight-floor models 


Worcester Subsidiary 


Amarillo, Texas—A_ leading 
New England metal stamper, 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co., of 
Worcester, Mass., has _ estab- 
lished a subsidiary plant here. 

The new subsidiary came 
about as a result of Worcester’s 
acquiring two local metal fabri- 
cators, Speedy Mfg. & Sales 
Corp., and Orna Metal Co. Both 
firms will be merged into the new 
Worcester facility to be called 
Westprest, Inc. 

Expansion of Westprest facili- 
ties will begin immediately, a 
Worcester official said. He said 
the company intends to enlarge 
present floor space to some 
47,000 sq. ft. 

Westprest will continue manu- 
facturing Speedy’s line of evap- 
orative coolers and the Worcester 
line of prefabricated duct and 
chamois rollers. 


Where Can | Buy? 


Some products are easy to 
locate, others difficult. Perhaps 
you can help one of our readers 
who knows exactly what he wants 
but doesn’t know where to get it. 
And keep in mind that you can 
make use of this PURCHASING 
WEEK Service at any time. 

While you are answering our 
reader's request, would you also 
send us a carbon copy of your 
answer? 

“Where can I buy a glove to be 
used by shear and press operators 
handling sharp-edged, oiled steel 
sheets and drop-offs? 

“We presently use a leather 
palm glove with a full leather in- 
dex finger. However, this glove 
doesn’t hold up much longer 
than 3 days.” 


F, E. Whisler, 
Purchasing Agent 
Columbia Metal Box Co. 
260 E. 143 Street 

New York 51, N. Y. 


“We would appreciate informa- 
tion on sources who could per- 
form complete secondary opera- 
tions on 440 stainless steels. 
Operations should include ma- 
chining, heat treating, and grind- 
ing of precision aircraft seal 
components. 

“We prefer that all secondary 
operations be done under one 
roof for better quality control 
supervision.” 

Stanley Pyzik, 

Purchasing Agent 

Cartriseal Corp. 

3515 W. Touhy Ave. 
Lincolnwood, IIl. 


Clark's New Aluminum Trailer: 
Big Payload, Leakproof Roof 


Republic Pipe Mill Starts 
Work After Shutdown 


Gadsden, Ala.—Work re- 
sumed last week at Republic Steel 
Corp.’s large-diameter pipe mill 
here after a six-week shutdown. 

The mill was shut down at the 
end of February to await govern- 
ment clearance on several of its 
pipeline projects. 

“The orders we now have,” a 
Republic spokesman explained, 
“will keep the mill in production 
They're designed for long life, for at least eight or ten weeks. 
low weight, high cube, strength, iain ai It is hoped that during this period 
appearance, and low mainte- BIG TRAILER—And it’s all aluminum. It’s Brown Trailer Div. of Clark jother pipeline projects for which 
nance.” Equipment Co.’s new high-cargo capacity trailer. Roof is all one piece. | we have orders will be cleared.” 


have low-beam king pins, with 
outside mount running gears as 
standard equipment. 

“The four-model series of 94- 
in.-wide trailers,” said a Brown 
spokesman, “was developed to fit 
operators’ demands for higher 
cube without an undue weight 
penalty, and at reasonable cost. 
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pena Bucking the Price Trend 
On Masonry May There has been much talk how productivity has enabled some | Coumarin $3.47 $3.60 + 4% 
C u t F ue | B | | | S products—notably in the chemical industry—to buck the his- | Methyl Salicylate 44 .63 — 30% 
torical trend of rising costs and prices. Monsanto Chemical Co. | Phthalic Anhydride - = =< bo. 
Detroit — -hasine agents|| recently sent PW some interesting figures to back this up. Phenol .20 : — a 
may . able ‘see fuel bills Below is a comparison of 1925 prices with today’s tags for And to further stress the correlation between productivity 
substantially through the use of|} some common chemicals and pharmaceuticals. gains and other production economics, the company provides 
waterproof coatings on exposed 1925 Today’s the following data showing cost rises from 1925 to 1999. 
masonry, according to recent|} PRODUCT Price / Ib. Price % Change Labor Rates, including fringe costs... .. . up 600% 
studies by the National Research]| 4 cetophenetidin $1.94 $1.20 — 38% NE 2 5 > ered Vad piecas tev vee Mbees he up 89% 
Counsel of Canada. Aspirin 72 55 —24% Rail Freight Rates..................:- up 160% 
The investigation disclosed] Caffeine $3.46 $2.10 -39% BSR saree oer esrer se . up 44% 
that a tenfold increase—from|| phenolphthalein $1.30 $1.30 0 Rag Cie. iid Ree ett up 180% 
oe Bm the moisture] Saccharin $1.72 $1.57 9% Sulfur at the Mine... 2.2.0.2... 0.000 up 35% 
other masonry walls can increase Vanillin $7.15 $3.00 58% ND ae cred od eee eee up Te 


the rate of heat transference up 
to 125%, bringing about a sub- 
stantial loss of heat through the 
side of a building. 

Surface coating with water- 
proofing cement base masonry 
paint (or clear silicone water re- 
pellant) reduces moisture and 
vapor absorption, leading to “Service to customers comes first with 
better insulating characteristics of me,” says John T. Barnes, 
masonry walls, the report says. McLean Sales Vice President. 

Cement base paints provide 
varying degrees of protection, de- 
pending upon methods of appli- 
cation, according to the study. 
Silicone coatings proved remark- 
ably significant in reducing mois- 
ture flow through masonry 
materials. 

Moisture did not penetrate a 
test sample of silicone-treated 
concrete in seven days of con- 
stant exposure to water forced 
against it at pressures up to 30 
psi. However, the silicone surface 
treatment cannot be used below 
grade, and must be applied to 
clean surfaces where original sur- 
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Handy Wall Chart 


Shows points served to and 
from your nearby terminal. 
Folds to 844” x 11”, and is 
punched for 3-ring binder. For 
your copy, just write McLean 
Trucking Company, Dept. C 
Box 213, Winston-Salem, N.v. 


McLEAN TERMINAL CITIES 


Akron, Ohio* 
face color can be maintained. yon onl 
Mortar and brick are relatively Asheville, N Cc 
‘ 4 ' nta, Ga 
porous. Tests showed that damp- Augusta, Ga. 
ness crossed 3-% in. bricks in Sobioere, Md.*® 
from 4 to 14 minutes. Moisture Bridgeport, Conn, 
passed through %%-in. mortar Sorliegne, WC 
specimens in 45 seconds to 2 Charleston, S.C. 
minutes. Masonry also absorbs } os ge yu 
the moisture from condensation Chicago, Iil.** 


Cincinnati, Ohio*® 


within the building on humid Cleveland, Ohio® 


days. 


Seen, S.C, 
Pa ee ille, Va. 
Water acts as an excellent con- Detroit, Mich.® 
ductor of heat, and the more Durham, N.C. 
moisture in the wall, the greater Feretivitio. WC. 
the amount of heat that escapes Greensboro, N.C. 
ve » wasted, the report dis- omen tare 
The Canadi d i Hawthorne, N.J 
e Canadian study points out Hickory, N.C. 


that water enters many otherwise 
solid masonry walls mainly Jersey City, NJ. 
through cracks, depressions, and Kinston, N.C. 


. . i , Ky.** 
the capillary openings at the Loulseille Ky.** 


junction between building units “NicLean and Hayes salesmen Lynchburg, Ve. 


and mortar. 


Huntington, W.Va. 
indianapolis, ind.** 


Nashville, Tenn.* 
< . ° s 19 New Brunswick, N.J. 
er are trained to give you personalized attention! Nenburg IY. 
_ Norwich, Conn. 
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Plans $4-Mil. Expansion tives never forget that shippers and con- ...and they have the “know-how” to get the Philadelphia, Pa. 
signees know what they need from a carrier answers for you promptly. Pittsburgh, Pa.* 
Pittsburgh, Pa.— Pittsburgh ...and how to get it... SERVICE! That's Next time you need a fast, dependable nS se 
Chemical Co. will invest in ex- why every McLean and Hayes salesman is motor freight carrier, call the friendly, ex- Roanoke, Va. 
cess of $4-million for construc- trained to give personalized attention to perienced sales representative at your nearby —- ag N.C. 
‘ rage every account called on throughout the East- McLean or Hayes terminal. He can be help- oo 2 
tion of a new plant in Boyd ern Seaboard, in the Central States and the ful in many ways because he has your in- Shelby, N.C. 
County, Kentucky, and for ex- Midwest. Whether your traffic moves in solid terests at heart. And, if I can assist you at Spertenburs, $.0. 
pansion of the company’s granu- truckloads or small, LTL shipments, these any time, please write to me at the McLean ares Sess. 
lar coal-derived activated carbon men are vitally interested in your individual, general offices in Winston-Salem. Toledo, Ohio* 
business. Washington, D.C. 


‘ae " Wilmington, N.C. 
The modern facility will be 


named the “Big Sandy” plant and 
will be located on a 25-acre plant 
site on a 300-acre tract of land 
along the Big Sandy River south 


c 
of Catlettsburg. 
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Answers to Credit Problems 

Some P.A.’s who do personal purchasing for employees 
are taking on another chore: giving financial advice to their 
company employee-purchasers. That’s because the question 
employees ask after, “Can you get it for me wholesale?”, 
is “Now, how can I finance it?” 


The problem has come up because workers 
are used to buying everything—from cars to elec- 
tric can openers—on credit. When they come 
to a strictly cash operation (usually the case on 
employee purchases), they want a few good point- 
ers on making their own credit arrangements. 


Consumer finance loans are tricky business. Even a sophis- 
ticated financial expert sometimes has trouble. For example, 
William McC. Martin, Jr., chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, recently admitted before a Congressional committee 
that even he “couldn’t understand the terms of a finance con- 
tract.” The Senate Banking Committee, at the same time, 
is trying to draft a bill that will require clarification of credit 
practices. Meanwhile, here are some pointers you can pass 
on to the employee-purchaser: 

(1) He will need a personal loan or a chattel mortgage. A 
personal loan is secured only by his credit standing in the 
community; a chattel mortgage is secured by the merchandise 
itself, and the employee’s other household goods. Such 
mortgages are available from commercial banks, savings 
banks, or consumer finance companies. And don’t forget your 
firm’s credit union—it often has a good plan. 

(2) Rates are pretty high these days. The employee will 
have to pay from 6% to 8% “discounted” (the interest taken 
out in advance—so he gets less than the face amount) on 
personal loans at banks, which really means from 12% to 
16% simple interest on the balance due. From a finance 
company, the same money will cost you 9% to 36%. 
Credit unions charge about 1% a month, or 12% a year. 

(3) It’s a good idea to compare finance charges even among 
banks in the same town. h helps to know the “discount 
rate” or the nominal interest they deduct in advance from 
the loan (A), the period of the loan (B). The following 
formula will allow you to compute the true simple interest 
on the loan: 

24 (A) 


, (a — A) B+ 

_ (4) If you want to deduct interest payments from your 
income tax, but don’t know what they are, the government 
will allow 6% of the average unpaid balance of the loan. 


Prosperity With Unemployment? 


Some businessmen have expressed concern 
that 1960 is turning out to be less of a boom 
year than expected. They point to the fact that 


Interest —= 


Among these nature-lovers who plan 
to hang the Gone Fishin’ sign on their 
doors soon are: 


7 i “wy 2 


@ Peter A. Tullio, recently appointed 
Director of Purchases for the Inter- 
state Vending Co. (Chicago). He’s 
going back up to Wisconsin this sum- 
mer to see if he can better his last 
year’s catch—a 24-Ib. northern pike— 
the biggest he ever caught, and the 
best he ever ate. 


@ And headed for a try in Pacific 
waters are two P.A.’s from Erie, Pa.— 
Peter Christensen of the Hays Mfg. 
Co. and Joseph R. Novotny, Publicity 
Chairman for the Erie P.A. Assn. and 
President and Purchasing Executive of 
the Lake Erie Pipe & Supply Corp. 
Both promise: “If we catch a sailfish, 
you'll be sure to hear about it.” 


@For visual proof that the P.A.’s 
actually get their fish, see picture at 
right. 


SPORTING P.A.: Deep sea fishing is the 
weekend and vacation pastime of 
Leonard L. Hoffman (right), P.A. at the 
Penn Ventilator Co., Inc. (Philadelphia). 
He also devotes a weekend a month to * * * 
the active U. S. Marine Corps Reserve. 


If you’re wondering how to spend 
your vacation this year, take a look at 
what your colleagues are doing: 


unemployment is still running at 4.8% of the 
work force (or 3.9-million unemployed for Feb- 
ruary, according to the Bureau of Labor sta- 
tistics). 


Now there’s a view among economists, according to the 
First National City Bank, that an unemployment rate of 
about 4% is normal for prosperity. In fact, the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee found recently that this level of 
unemployment has been typical of periods of prosperity for 
the last fifty years. 


Obedient Rebel 


Don’t shed tears for the Organization Man who complains 
about conformity and lack of personal creativity in the cor- 
poration. Save your sympathy for the top manager—he’s 
the one who sets the pace in the company, and he will be 
dumped if his subordinates don’t come along with a stream 
of bright ideas. Ray E. Brown, a professor at University of 
Chicago’s Business School, and an experienced administrator 
of a staff of 1,400 employees, blames an arid corporate climate 
on bad management: 


“Stifling of ideas . . . is the fault of the manner 
in which the organization is being administered, 
rather than an inherent defect in the organiza- 
tion. Effective administration designs the organi- 
zation structure and utilizes it as to encourage 
creativity and the transmission of ideas.” 

Brown adds: “The organization needs the 
obedient rebel who thinks on his own, but it 
cannot function efficiently and tolerate the rebel 
who acts on his own and who has no sense of 
the responsibilities to which he is committed as 
a member of the organization.” 


Structuring the corporate organization so it will develop the 
best potentials of its members is management’s biggest job. 
However, a strong hand at the helm may be necessary for 
this kind of leadership. “Too much has been written of lead- 
ership as if it were a sort of confidence game in which the 
employee is fooled into meeting his responsibilities.” Brown 
labels this “administration by seduction,” and calls for explicit, 
open, and hard-hitting leadership. 


Short Pointer 


If you’re bothered by paperwork, so are the English—only 
more so. The British welfare state thrives on paper. For 
instance, one Englishman recently complained that he had 
received an invoice from a government office with the reference 
number 81133 35 37145335 538920. In a letter to The 
Times of London he asked, “Does this not suggest that there 
is room for improvement in . . . the filing system?” 


Personal glimpses of P.A.’s 
as they march by in the news 


An avid outdoor camper and trav- 
eler, Homer E. Johnson, Buyer of 
Hardware at Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. (Akron, O.), has the right idea— 
he packs his wife and two sons into the 
family station wagon and takes off for 
two or three weeks of camping out 
and roughing it. He’s seen practically 
all of the U. S. and much of Canada. 
This all stems from being a Boy Scout 
leader for 15 years. 


@ And William C. Spencer, Jr., re- 
cently made Director of Purchases for 
the Horace T. Potts Co. (Philadel- 
phia), is another one who knows how 
to get away from it all: He, his wife, 
and daughter retreat to their favorite 
spot—a little island in New Hampshire. 


Les Brettman, recently promoted to 
Operations Planning Manager at Moto- 
rola, Inc. (Chicago), is looking for- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks... . 


In hiring a new buyer or assistant purchasing 
agent, what educational background do you require? 


related to the job. In particular, 


a desire to know and the ability 


H. L. Johnson, purchasing agent, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Columbus, Ohio: 

“Speaking generally, we require a college de- 
gree although in certain cases where specialized 
types of buying are involved, experience and tech- 
nical qualifications may serve as an equivalent. 
Our reason for this policy is that our buyers are 
constantly working with design engineers and 
sales representatives who have this kind of edu- 
cational background, and purchasing must be able 
to meet them on the same level. We do not 
insist on either a degree in engineering or busi- 
ness management as contrasted to liberal arts; 
we are more interested in the man himself as 
he must have a degree of mechanical aptitude, 
to understand the ‘how’ and the ‘why’ of the things 


he will buy and the products in which they will be used.” 


C. E. Rossiter, purchasing agent, Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co. (elevated steel tanks, etc.), Salt Lake 
City: 

cf would seek, but not require, a marketing or 
general business degree. Purchasing is a part of 
the marketing function, making a thorough knowl- 
edge of marketing valuable. General business 
would be excellent because it provides a funda- 
mental knowledge of marketing, management, ac- 
counting, etc. However, experience in similar or 
related work plus the character qualities of in- 
tegrity, ambition, and initiative may be more im- 
portant than formal education. A happy combi- 
nation of formal education, experience, and 
character would be best.” 


C. A. Peterman, director of purchases, Bliss & 
Laughlin, Inc. (cold finished steel bars, etc.), 
Harvey, IIL: 

“The major effort in our purchasing department 
is concentrated in the buying of hot rolled ma- 
terial from which we produce our cold finished 
bars. Personnel have come up through the ranks 
of our company; having had experience in pro- 
duction, scheduling, etc., they have become very 
familiar with our purchasing requirements. We 
feel department morale suffers distinctly when 
key positions are filled by hiring new employees. 
We do recommend that our personnel enroll in 
purchasing courses and participate in the activi- 


ties of the purchasing agents association. Our purchasing procedures do not require 


specialized training; consequently, 


we feel a minimum of high school education plus 


the above additional courses and activities meet our requirements.” 


Cal 


possess essentially the same quali 
managing the department in his superior’s absence. We like to promote from within 
where qualifications and experience are compatible with our needs. A well-rounded 
person with an acceptable educational background and the necessary experience 
is of greatest value to us.” 


W. L. Thayer, purchasing agent, Autoclave Engi- 
neers, Inc. (high pressure equipment), Erie, Pa. 

“I would like to have a young man with a 
college education, preferably one with a mechani- 
cal engineering background. I feel a buyer 
should not only have a good background in 
mechanics, but also some training in business 
administration. Due to the highly technical na- 
ture of our work—the design and fabrication of 
high pressure equipment for research scientists— 
we are working with superalloys and exotic 
metals. Each unit is engineered for a specific 
purpose and requires buying material to exact 
specifications and tolerances. The buyer of the 
future must have more technical training.” 


J. J. McShane, purchasing agent, Bell Sound 
Systems Div., Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. 
(high fidelity amplifiers, etc.), Columbus, Ohio: 

“We prefer a man with a college degree or the 
equivalent. Possession of personal qualities such 
as keen judgment, pleasant personality, analytical 
mind, and sense of fairness are also important. 
However, we consider experience the one most 
important qualification. We prefer a man as 
buyer who is experienced in purchasing. Being 
a smaller division of a large company, it is much 
more difficult to provide comprehensive instruc- 
tion on the job and at the same time get the job 
done. An assistant purchasing agent should 


fications as the P.A. He should be fully capable of 
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E. M. Trump, director of purchasing, Johnson & 
Johnson, Ltd., Montreal: 

“Purely from the point of view of educational 
background, I think the most desirable qualifica- 
tions should include a university degree in com- 
merce together, if possible, with some specific 
purchasing course education. The strong points I 
would look for would be mathematics, commerce, 
English, and possibly some understanding of cost 
accounting and law. Whatever the basic educa- 
tional qualifications, to be valid they must be 
combined with less tangible traits such as in- 
tegrity, ambition, ability to meet and get along 
with people, and sound judgment.” 


M. D. Nesheim, purchasing agent & traffic man- 
ager, Royal Lace Paper Div., Standard Packaging 
Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind.: 

“The importance of the purchasing function is 
ever increasing in today’s changing business 
world. Purchasing is definitely a field of business 
administration that needs good and able men 
and women capable of rising along with an ex- 
panding field. For this reason, and to meet this 
challenge, formal education should include college 
training (preferably a degree) in some field of 
business administration or a business and engi- 
neering combination.” 


You simplify 
procurement and 
assure satisfaction 
when you 
standardize on 


MILWAUKEE 
WROT WASHERS 


To get everything you need in 
washers — on one order — it pays 
to specify ““Milwaukee Wrot” on 
every washer requisition you write. 


One word tells the reason why: 
Specialization. 

Milwaukee is the one prime source 
that has devoted more than 70 
years to the volume production of 
quality washers. Special 
machinery — special production 
techniques — special facilities 

— special quality controls combine 
to make Milwaukee Wrot Washers 
the unmatched standard of 
superiority, the world over. 


Whether your need is for 
“standards” or “specials,” the 
complete Milwaukee line offers 
unrestricted selection. Factory 
stocks covering thousands of types 
and sizes, plus over 100,000 
production-ready dies, make it 
unnecessary for you to tie up 
capital in‘ long-range inventories. 


TYPES AVAILABLE 


@ Manufacturers ® Countersunk Finishing 
Standard Size Washers Washers 


®@ SAE Standard Fiat @ Flat & Bevel Square 
Washers Washers 
® Belleville Type Washers @ Drawn Center Washers 
© Sems Washers © Bedspring & Mattress 
® Narrow & Wide Rim Washers 
Machinery Bushings ® Slotted & Split Rim 
® Light Stee! & Washers 
Riveting Washers Sxnencien Piss 
® ASA Lock Washers ° ue 
® Spring Tension & Wave © Cupped Washers 
Bend Washers ® Dished Washers 


@ Army-Navy Standard ® D-Hole Washers 
begs el ® D-Outside Wash 

@ Machine Screw Washers tery salen: 

© Axle & Carriage Washers | * BUSSE ta Virtually Any 

© Structural Washers Specification 


All Available in a broad range of 
ferrous, non-fergous, stainless steel, 
plastic and fibrous materials 
Standardizing on Milwaukee 
Wrought Washers Means 
Standardizing on Quality 


WROUGHT WASHER MF6. CO, 


2111 S. Bay Street * Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
The World's Largest Producer of Washers 


60-9720 


Dissatisfied? You're Better That Way 


St. Louis—What makes a good P.A.? 

Dissatisfaction, courage, toughness 
and flexibility, according to the portrait 
drawn by Warren Matthews, purchasing 
director, Falstaff Brewing Corp., at a 
recent meeting of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of St. Louis, held in conjunc- 
tion with city’s sales executives group. 

“Dissatisfaction,” Matthews explained, 
“because a man who is dissatisfied with 
present methods will look for better ways 
of doing things.” 

“Courage,” he added, “because prog- 
ress depends upon the willingness to ex- 
periment and no trial is without risk.” 

“The willingness to try new ideas, new 
concepts, new approaches is a justifica- 
tion which the purchasing department can 
give to management for its existence, but 
all too often we like to take the easy way 
out and do it the way we have been doing 
it or buy what we have been buying.” 

“Toughness,” he continued, “because 
it is one of purchasing’s peculiar functions 
that we are the ‘no’ men of the organiza- 


tion. We are the ones who have to say 
no to people who sell to our company 
and to a lot of people within. 

Turning to the role the P.A. must play 
in an organization, he told the gathered 
executives that if a P.A. is on his 
toes and active in his job, he will tell 
a supplier what is required of him. 

At no time should purchasing assume 
the final responsibility of rejecting or ac- 
cepting any new idea the brewing com- 
pany P.A. said. It is primarily its re- 
sponsibility to discuss and to encourage 
new ideas and new facts. 

Matthews’ also discussed some of the 
weaknesses and backsliding of purchasing 
agents. He criticized purchasing agents 
for giving lip service to quality and buy- 
ing on price, and for assuming at times 
that people are not so important as 
methods. 

Matthews noted that purchasing agents 
often accuse people of going over their 
heads when in reality “we have left no 
other means for the sale.” 
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PURCHASING PARADE 


(Continued from page 10) 

ward to April showers—they bring his 
flowers that bloom in May. 

He and his wife, Colette, who does 
the layout work, collaborate on the 
gardening project which usually in- 
cludes a dozen or so different flowers, 
bushes, etc. Another spring project of 
Brettman’s is baseball—training his 
young son, Les, Jr., for the Little 
League. 

* * * 

The field of farming and ranching 
seems far removed from industrial 
purchasing, but when the government 
completes the 1960 farm census they 
will count many a P.A.—both retired 
and active. 


Night Express, to most people, 
would mean a fast way of receiving 
freight. But to Gabor Renner, (above) 
buyer at Convair (San Diego) divi- 
sion of General Dynamics Corp., it has 
a special meaning : 

“Night Express” is a horse he owned 
and rode for five years as one of the 
leading jockeys in China. Renner, 
dubbed “Garbo”, the Silent One, by 
Hong Kong sports writers, was a mem- 
ber of one of the most exclusive organi- 
zations in pre-Red China, the Jockey 
Club, a group of gentlemen riders. At 
one time during the 18 years of his 
racing career, “Garbo” rode nine win- 
ners in three consecutive days, and on 
another occasion won three Shanghai 
Stakes in a row. 

In this country, Renner has made 
an extensive study of horses and racing 
characteristics. He recently was 
awarded a professional trainer’s license 
and hopes someday to select and train 
his own thoroughbred. 

* * ok 

On the retired list are two former 

NAPA presidents, Tom Jolly of 


Alcoa Aluminum and Roy Haberkern 
of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. Both 
raise polled Hereford cattle on their 
farms in Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina respectively. 

George Eason head purchasing man 
for Dethi-Taylor Oil Co. has 120 acres 
near Wills Point (about 50 miles east 
of Dallas), on which he raises some 
grain and runs some cattle. But right 
now, George is more interested in 
that 3 pay-zone oil well just three miles 
from his property line. As they say in 
Texas—nothing improves a herd of 
cattle more than a few oil derricks for 
them to lean on. 

It’s off to those far-away places— 
India— for Rowland H. Le Cain, 
Manager of Purchasing and Stores at 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

He has been transferred to the com- 
pany’s new tire plant now under con- 
struction at New Delhi, India, where 
he will be joined shortly by his wife, 
Dorothy, and their two daughters, 
Laurie and Kristen. Meantime the 
family’s departure is causing regrets in 
the Niagara Falls area, where the Le- 
Cains have taken an active part in 
community life. 

ey ee 


Here’s a switch that sees a P.A. 
going from buying to selling. William 
Sandstrom, purchasing agent of in- 
dustrtrial supplies for Weed & Co. 
(Buffalo) for 11 years, has resigned to 
become a sales representative for True 
Temper Corp. (Cleveland) and will 
travel New York State and New Eng- 
land. Mr Sandstrom is a past president 
of the Buffalo chapter, New York 
State Housewares Club, and a founder 
of that group. 

* * * 


Ever sit down and try to remember 
something but for the life of you 
couldn’t think of it? Walter C. Wood- 
worth, recently appointed Production 
and Procurement Manager of Rivett 
Lathe & Grinder, Inc. of Boston, never 
has any trouble of this sort. He’s know 
in the industry as the man with a photo- 
graphic memory. All he has to do is 
look at a sheet of figures or specifica- 
tions and that’s it—he’s got it. Fellow 
employees have tested him on the 
company parts catalogue and Wood- 
worth remembers all the parts and 
prices without a backward glance. 
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delivery problems! 


Why? Because D-C takes the entire 
responsibility for delivering 

your order for parts, materials, 
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Detroit—Auto buyers, plan- 
ning to restock their fleets in 
1961, will have four additional 
compact nameplates to choose 
from — three from General 
Motors and one from Chrysler 
Corp. This brings the total of 
U.S.-made compacts to ten. In 
addition, two of the Big Three 
will offer complete lines of com- 
pact trucks. 

The three GM compacts are 
structurally based on the existing 
Corvair body shell, but the shell 
will be on a 112-inch wheelbase 
to permit installation of a front- 


mounted engine, and higher to}. 


accommodate the drive shaft. 

Pontiac’s Tempest will feature 
a 197 cu. in., cast iron, four- 
cylinder engine that is basically 
the existing V-8 block sliced 
lengthwise in half. This permits 
economies from some _inter- 
changeable tooling during manu- 
facture, and still allows the 
engine to nestle at about a 45- 
deg. angle under the hood. 
Pontiac is also expected to offer 
an optional, aluminum block V-8 
in the Tempest. 

Buick’s Invader and the as yet 
unnamed Oldsmobile compact 
will use the aluminum V-8 as 
standard equipment. Blocks will 
come from GM’s foundry in De- 
fiance, Ohio to be machined by 
Buick and assembled by the three 


Heavy Play for 


Aluminum 

Aluminum will be getting 
a heavy play next year in 
the auto industry. American 
Motors will introduce an all 
new die cast aluminum six 
with its 1961 models. 

Also, Chrysler is expected 
to switch to aluminum blocks 
for the six-cylinder engine cur- 
rently used in Plymouth Vali- 
ant and Dodge Dart. Chrysler 
will import pig from Chrys- 
alum, its Canadian subsidiary 
and will ship to its Kokomo 
foundry for casting. 


using divisions. These 210 cu. in. 
powerplants will produce up- 
wards of 150 hp., which should 
make the 190-in. long cars quite 
peppy performers. 

The fourth new compact to 
bow this fall will be Dodge’s 
Lancer. This is basically a slightly 
elongated Valiant. Another new- 
comer will be Corvair’s rear- 
engined station wagon, due by 
mid-summer. For 1961, Corvair 
will be little changed except for 
the addition of a pick-up and 
panel truck bodies. 

Falcon, Comet, and Valiant 
will also be readily recognizable 
as directly descended from the 
1960 prototypes, so current 
models of these and the Corvair 
should hold up well in resale 
value. Falcon and Comet will get 
new grilles, and the Valiant will 
lose its “spare tire” in the trunk 
lid. 

Farther down the road, in 
1962, Comet is slated for an 
optional V-8 engine. Then in 
1963 will come Ford’s “compact 
compact,” a 95-inch wheelbase 
car with a four-cylinder engine 
and front-wheel drive. 

GM’s standard-size cars once 
again will have all-new body 
shells with important stampings 


various lines. The big GM im- 
provement in 1961 will be elimi- 
nation of the annoying “dog-leg” 
on the front-door post. Chevrolet 
will lose the last of its “gull-wing” 
look in the rear, but Buick pres- 
ently plans to keep its portholes. 
For 1962, GM is scheduling a 
series of all-new aluminum block 
V-8 engines for its standard-sized 
cars, and Pontiac at least will 
offer the transaxle. 

This is a term applied to a 
design where the transmission is 
moved aft to a position astraddle 
of the differential. Its advantage 


is that it increases floor space. By 
1963 GM will have switched to 
unitized construction. 

The Ford luxury line for 1961 
will be narrowed down to the 
Continental, and within a year 
or two after that new designs 
will be brought out that will share 
many stampings with the Thun- 
derbird. 

Continental, in effect, will be- 
come a very luxurious, four-door 
version of the Thunderbird. 

Cadillac, on the other hand, is 
readying a sports model of its 
own that will be similar in size 


Four New Compacts Are on the Way for 1961 


to Thunderbird but not in price. 

Chrysler will attempt to coast 
with minor facelifts, a necessary 
move to help digest the cost of its 
mammoth 1960 changeover to 
unitized construction. There defi- 
nitely will be a 1961 De Soto, but 
beyond the future is uncertain. 

Dodge will concentrate on 
Darts and compact Lancers. The 
long wheelbase Dodge will be 
confined to one model for the car- 
riage trade, probably the com- 
pany’s last grab at the medium- 
priced field. 

Rambler offer a 


will fairly 


exterior 
sheet metal in all but the Ameri- 


major revamping of 
can series. The company has 
been experimenting with trucks 
based on the latter line, but has 
come to no marketing decision. 
Studebaker will be little changed. 

In the truck field, Ford will go 
smaller and bigger. The Falcon- 
based Ranchero pickup has al- 
ready bowed and for 1961 the 
company will augment this with 
a series of compact, slab-nosed 
trucks similar in appearance and 
size to existing Willys and Volks- 
wagens. At the other extreme 
will be a giant diesel-powered, 
tilt-cab highway tractor that will 
up Ford’s maximum GVW range 
to 60,000 Ib. 
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Here is a typical comparison — 50 sets of gears 
and pinions to meet assembly specifications: 


Set of stock gears unaltered 
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$20.20 Set of Grant 
-80 customized gears 
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.40 ready for installation 


$21.90 pair $15.75 pair 
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to fit your needs. 


of course. 


We believe we can prove on your next 
O.E.M. application that you can save 
25% in actual costs when you specify 
Grant customized gears, instead of making 
time-consuming alterations to stock gears 


So call‘us — collect — we will gladly 
quote on your needs, no obligation, 


CALL COLLECT — THE NUMBER IS 
ANDREW 8-4409 FOR THE BEST 
IN CUSTOMIZED GEARS. 


GRANT GEAR WORKS, INC. WEST SECOND STREET, BOSTON 27, MASS. 
+ Catalog Available on Customized Gears + Precision Gears + Speed Reducers 


How a Purchasing Expert Sees the Art of Negotiation 


By ROBERT C. KELLEY 
Purchasing Week 
Consulting Editor 

Webster says that a “negotia- 
tion” is a parley or conference 
regarding terms, and that “to 
negotiate” is to confer regarding 
a basis for agreement. Negotia- 
tion is involved in almost every 
purchasing transaction to a 
degree that is dependent upon the 
type of commodity, number of 
potential sources of supply, and 


the established marketing pattern 
in the industry. 

The whole buying process can 
be divided into two broad cate- 
gories—procurement for govern- 
mental agencies (federal, state, 
and municipal), and purchasing 
for private industry. What dis- 
tinguishes the two, of course, is 
that government buyers operate 
under rigid restrictions and regu- 
lations, while the buyer for 
private industry operates under 


no such restraints and can use 
any method he chooses to get the 
best deal for his company. 

No negotiations are involved in 
government purchasing. Requests 
for bids to specifications are 
widely advertised, received at a 
stated time, often publicly 
opened, then analyzed, tabulated, 
and the award made to the lowest 
bidder. 

Negotiation plays a_ limited 
role in the procurement of stand- 


ard materials for private industry. 
Take steel for example. As one 
steel executive stated at an NAPA 
convention several years ago, 
“We have one price; it is the 
same for all customers, with dif- 
ferentials for quantity and qual- 
ity; it is a published price.” 
Negotiation becomes import- 
ant, however, where delivery 
schedules are concerned. And 
again, when steel is sold f.o.b. 
mill, and the steel mill is located 


Arwood adds a new dimension to investment casting — 


Until now, an investment casting has been some- 
thing you could hold easily in one hand. Today, 
thanks to a series of technological breakthroughs, 
Arwood can offer you investment castings so large 
and heavy that you need two hands even to budge 
them from the floor! 

The new weight limit approaches 100 pounds. 

What does this mean to you? It opens a whole 
new realm of possibilities in the design of com- 
ponent parts. For the first time, a designer can 
avail himself of investment casting’s special ad- 
vantages over a complete size range that runs from 
a fraction of an ounce up to weights heretofore 
available only in sand castings. Advantages like 
investment casting’s ability to reproduce complex, 
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hard-to-machine shapes in any castable metal or 
alloy . . . its low initial tooling expense . . . the 
dimensional accuracy and smooth surface finish 
characteristic of investment cast parts. 

So . . . for quality investment castings in any 
ferrous or non-ferrous alloy . . . and in any size 
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nearer the supplier’s plant, so 
that competition has to equalize 
freight to deliver at the same 
cost. In times of shortages, 
freight equalization is seldom a 
factor, but when supplies are 
plentiful, as at present, it be- 
comes important, and often has 
to be negotiated by the purchaser. 

In general, then, we can say 
that industries that sell standard 
materials at published prices, 
with quantity and other discount 
set-ups, are seldom involved in 
negotiations. 

The further you get away from 
standard materials in the raw or 
primary state, the more purchas- 
ing by negotiation is injected into 
the procurement process. Take 
the purchase of machine tools, 
for example. There is plenty of 
competition in this field, both 
domestic and foreign. And every 
manufacturer’s product is differ- 
ent, even though it may be de- 
signed to do the same job. 

Most buyers take bids on ma- 
chine tools and review them with 
the operating people as to their 
preferences, which may be based 
on prior experience with a par- 
ticular make. After it is decided 
which one they will buy, then 
the negotiations start. 


THE BREAKDOWN 


Briefly, a price of a machine 
tool includes the cost of the bare 
machine, f.o.b. the vendor's 
plant; the electric motors; the 
permanent tooling or jigs and 
fixtures; often a set of expend- 
able tools, such as carbide tools, 
drills, taps, etc., and an engineer- 
ing charge for tooling up and 
running a few sample parts to 
determine if it will produce these 
parts at the production rate 
promised to the tolerances re- 
quired. 


THE NEGOTIATING 


Once the buyer gets the break- 
down of all of these charges, he 
starts to negotiate. He may wish 
to furnish his own electric mo- 
tors, in which case there is 
usually a mounting charge. Even 
though more than one set of 
permanent jigs and fixtures may 
be required, he may wish only 
one, planning to build the 
balance in his own tool room. 
On the expendable tools, he can 
buy those as cheap or cheaper 
than the machine tool manu- 
facturer, and he wants to be 
sure he is not paying them a 
profit on those items. En- 
gineering charges are usually 
loaded with burden and over- 
head, and the customer wants 
to be sure that he is not pay- 
ing for design and engineering 
work which is already in the 
base cost of the machine. 

From the above example, 
we realize that a purchasing 
agent, to be a top negotiator, 
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has to have intimate knowledege 
of the materials, supplies, and 
equipment he is purchasing, 
know the sources of supply, and 
keep current with all new de- 
velopments in this specialized 
field. He does this by reading 
trade publications and techni- 
cal bulletins regularly, attending 
trade conventions to broaden his 
acquaintance among buyers as 
well as sellers, and scheduling 
a program of plant visitations. 
Fortified with this knowledge 
and experience he can sit across 
the desk from a salesman or 
sales executive and bargain with 
the skill of a top labor negotia- 
tor. Even on standard materials, 
where negotiated purchasing is 
the exception rather than the 
rule, he can explore possible ad- 
vantages by the use of blanket 
contracts, long term agreements, 
and conversion arrangements. 


TWO EXAMPLES 


Two examples of our Amer- 
ica’s industrial past may be use- 
ful in throwing some light on 
the principles of the art of ne- 
gotiating. The first concerns 
Colis P. Huntington, one of the 


railroad tycoons of the 1860s. 
When he was building one of his 


railroads in the pioneer West, 
he was faced with a supply line 
almost 3,000 miles long; only 
lumber and masonry could be 
purchased locally. 

To add to his difficulties, a 
government restriction said that 
rails, spikes, and rolling stock 
must be of American manufac- 
ture—despite the fact that every 
mill in the East was jammed 
with wartime orders and that 
prices were skyrocketing. 

Standard 20 Ib. rails that had 
sold at Pennsylvania milltowns 
at $55 per ton in 1861, reached 
a peak of $262 a ton before the 
war ended. Not only did the ma- 
terials have to be bought in the 
ruinous Eastern market, but had 


to be shipped across the Isthmus 
or round the Horn with the 


hazard that the materials would 
be seized by rebel warships en- 
route. Available ships were few, 
and freight rates were whatever 
owners or agents chose to ask. 

But these obstacles did not 
stop Huntington. He outwitted 
a shipping agent by chartering 
fifty ships at half the prevail- 
ing rate, and even though he was 
dealing with mill owners whose 
order-files bulged with lucrative 
Army contracts, he sold them on 
giving him the steel he needed at 
a good price. 

When he needed a new loco- 
motive in a hurry, he had it 
disassembled and loaded on a 
steamer at Philadelphia, trans- 
ported it to Panama, loaded it 
on flatcars and sent over the 20 
mile Panama railroad, reshipped 


on a Pacific steamer, deposited], 


on a lighter in San Francisco 
Bay, hoisted to the deck of a 
riverboat for transportation to 
Sacramento, deposited on the 
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levee, and trucked to the com- 
pany’s shops, where it was re- 
assembled. 

Let’s look at another famous 
buyer a little closer to our time 
—Henry Ford. The year was 
1920, when Edsel Ford, Frank 
L. Klingensmith, vice president 
and treasurer, and W. S. Knud- 
sen, production manager, called 
Ford’s attention to the fact that 
the firm was starting to go into 
the red because sales had fallen 
off. The three men recommended 
a drastic cut in production. 
Henry Ford’s reply was, “in- 
stead of cutting production as 


you recommend, we will in- 
crease it and lower the price of 
the car.” His staff agreed to a 
cut of $50 per car, but Ford 
overruled them. “We will make 
it a cut of $100,” he decreed, 
“and we will make it at once, 
we will go after the suppliers 
right away.” The staff immedi- 
ately began negotiations with 
their suppliers for lower prices 
and were successful in reducing 
the cost of materials $36.00 per 
car. They were able to com- 
pensate for the entire cut by 
economies in production meth- 
ods and reducing overhead. 
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NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Dept. 2704 Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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Goodyear Keeps on Branching Out 


Akron—Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. insists it doesn’t be- 
lieve in diversification “just for 
the sake of diversification” — 
but it has expanded non-tire 
production into a $631-million- 
a-year business, or 40% of the 
company’s entire volume. 

While the company remains 
the world’s largest producer of 
tires and tubes—‘“more people 
ride on Goodyear tires than any 
other kind,” boast company ads 
—research in rubber chemistry 
has now led to a number of by- 
products such as... 

® Plastics. Goodyear produces 
a complete line of packaging 
films, plastic films and sheeting. 
The plastic operation also turns 
out heels and soles, foam cush- 
ioning, vinyl flooring and counter 
tops. In addition, the company 
manufactures a wide variety of 
chemicals, paint resins, and ad- 
hesives. 

® Steel wheel rims. In the early 
years of the tire business, there 
was a need for steel rims for 
large size tires on trucks, buses, 
tractors, and earthmoving equip- 
ment. Goodyear started a rim 
plant, now one of the largest in 
the industry. 

@ Rubber extrusions. Among 
the extruded and molded rubber 
items the company now produces 
are such products as V-belts, con- 
veyor belting, printers’ supplies, 
fire and garden hoses. 

@ Aviation and defense ma- 


teriel. Through its subsidiary 
Goodyear Aviation Corp., the 
company turns out everything 


from highly complex electronic 
weapons and guidance systems, 


P.A. Uses Display Board 
To Inspire Cooperation 


Among Vendor Salesmen 


Rockford, I.—Another pur- 
chasing executive is successfully 
using the display-board gimmick 
to gain greater cooperation from 
suppliers in effecting cost reduc- 
tion. (see photo, above). 

John M. Stewart, P.A. for 
Greenlee Bros. & Co., manufac- 
turer of machinery and tools, has 
placed a display board in the 
visitor's room showing steps in 
the manufacture of the firm’s No. 
4 Expansive Bit. 

Calling salesmen are im- 
mediately hit by a question atop 
the display board that asks, “Do 
you know a better way to pro- 
duce this bit?” 

Stewart says the display has 
sparked numerous comments 
and helpful suggestions from 
supplier representatives. 
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radar antennae and missiles, to 
inflatoplanes (fabric airplanes), 
missile transport equipment, and 
reinforced plastic meat bins. 

GAC was formed before World 
War I as the Goodyear Zeppelin 
Corp. As the nation’s only blimp 
builder, the company expanded 
during World War II, and today 
is still turning out all sizes of gas 
bags from toy balloons to blimps 
and pillow tanks. 

Goodyear pillow tanks hit the 
news recently when major 
truckers around the country 
asked for ICC approval to use 


the 50,000-gal.-capacity, neo- 
prene-coated tanks for transport- 


ing chemicals. The collapsible 
bags, say the truckers, could be 


folded up after delivery, and the 
empty trucks could be used for 
general cargo on return runs. 
Diversification, which started 
with the pre-World War I Zep- 
pelin Corp. is still going strong 
at Goodyear. Today, if these 
general products were considered 


as a separate company, they 
would rank in the upper third of 
the nation’s 500 largest com- 


panies. 


SYMBOLS OF DIVERSITY: These rubber-coated “bags’’—largest ever 
produced, symbolize Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s planned growth. 
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To end chatter in 
reaming, try Chi- 
cago-Latrobe's Duo- 
Spiral Reamer. The 
alternate left and 
right hand helixes 
tend to dampen cut- 
ting vibration; elim- 
inate hogging; 
produce more ac- 
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YOU CAN USE 


SECONDARY CHAMFER 


Grinding a secondary chamfer 
angle as illustrated (A) is often 
It is useful in ap- 
plications where a fine finish or 
close tolerance is required. (B) 
is the regular chamfer. 


A chucking reamer is an end cut- 
ting tool. The cutting edges are 
produced by the chamfers at 
the ends of the lands. (A) To ob- 
tain maximum performance, the 
chamfers and clearance relief 
should be reground before ex- 
cessive wear develops. 
chamfer should be ground ex- 
actly even or the tool may cut 
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San Diego—The creation by 
Convair of a new post, director 
of procurement and material, is 
a reflection of the increasing 
emphasis on purchasing in the 
aerospace industry. 

Stanley E. G. Hillman, who 
recently was appointed to the 
post, said Convair’s action is but 
one of many similar steps being 
taken throughout the industry. 

“The trend is established now 
toward putting purchasing or ma- 
terial executives on the corporate 
level,” Hillman said. “In many 
companies he is a vice presi- 
dent.” 

Convair has had a director of 
procurement on the corporate 
level since 1943. The last direc- 
tor of procurement, Howard 
Golem, was made director of 
purchasing when the job was up- 
graded. 

Hillman controls a department 
considered by Convair manage- 
ment second only to engineering 
in importance. For the last three 
years the company has purchased 
well over $500-million yearly. 

“Sixty-five cents of each dollar 
Convair spends goes for procure- 
ment and materials,” Hillman 
said. Excluding subsystems sup- 
pliers, he continued, more than 
40% of this total goes to small 
business. 

The concept of weapons sys- 
tems management, pioneered by 
Convair at Ft. Worth, Texas, 
where Hillman was material man- 
ager, is responsible for this huge 
total of purchases, he said. 

“We assume under weapons 
system management items for- 
merly supplied us by the govern- 
ment,” he said. 

As director of procurement 
and material, Hillman is respon- 
sible directly to the executive vice 
president. He maintains a stream- 
lined office staff of nine, includ- 
ing secretaries. 

“We want to retain autonomy 


LudlowValveCo. Reopens 
As Union Agrees to Terms 
Of Contract Proposals 


Albany, N. Y.—The Ludlow 
Valve Co. foundry in Cohoes 
plans to reopen shortly and 70% 
of the former employes will be 
called back to their jobs. 

Union members accepted basic 
contract proposals of manage- 
ment and agreed to work out the 
remainder of the agreement 
through negotiations. 

The Cohoes foundry, which 
makes rough castings for the 
Troy plant of Ludlow Valve, 
closed last Jan. 15, when the 
valve company was unable to 
meet a payroll. Through court 
proceedings, the company was 
reorganized and the Troy Plant 
reopened early this month. 


Container Lab Opens At 
Western Kraft Corp. 


Albany, Ore—Western Kraft 
Corp. has completed a con- 
tainer and pulp-paper develop- 
ment laboratory at it mill here. 

The laboratory utilizes latest 
box testing and development 
equipment. It includes controlled 
humidity and temperature test 
rocms capable of duplicating the 
most rigorous storage and ship- 
ping conditions to which con- 


Convair Names a Procurement, Material Chief 


within our divisions,” he said. 
“At the corporate level, we estab- 
lish policy and approve purchases 
above one million dollars.” 
About 12% of the indirect 
labor payroll at Convair comes 
under Hillman’s departments of 
warehousing, inventory control 
and purchasing. The indirect 
payroll varies above and below 
50%, at each division, of the 
total work force. Convair em- 
ploys about 63,000. 

A native of London, England, 


company in Hong Kong from 
1947 to 1952. He has been in 
the purchasing field for 27 years, 
joining Convair in Ft. Worth as 
a purchasing agent in 1955. 

He says purchasing within the 
aerospace industry no longer is a 
matter of “just getting a bid and 
writing a contract. Now it is a 
three-legged stool, consisting of 
the dollar problem, contracts 
problem and performance prob- 
lem. 

“You must first estimate your 
task, and then live within that 


Hillman operated his own air 
frame equipment and _ supply| task,” he said. 


STANLEY E. G. HILLMAN 


Viking Wire Co. Starts 
MagneticWireProduction 


Danbury, Conn.—\V iking Wire 
Co. Inc. has started production 
of magnetic wire in its new, ultra- 
modern plant here. 

The new 40,000 sq. ff. facility 
will operate three shifts a. day, 
seven days a week in an effort 
to increase company sales 50% 
in 1960, a spokesman said. 

In addition to electrical control 
of all production facilities, the 
new plant is designed for maxi- 
mum efficiency with material 
handling 100% unidirectional. 

Viking produces nine basic 


magnet wire products. 


tainers may be subjected. 
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THERE IS A DIFFERENCE IN PIPE FITTINGS 


S00dine 


STOCK NOW... 


COAST TO COAST 


It’s one thing to catalog a complete 
line of long-tangent fittings . . . it’s 
another to have them ready to ship to 
your plant—when you need them. 
Speedline engineering and manufac- 
turing experience has “standardized” 
production on even the most special- 
ized fittings . . . including eccentric 
reducers, reducing tees and crosses. . . 
making it possible to maintain exten- 
sive inventories both at the factory 
and in the field. 


A Speedline distributor is prepared to 
give delivery-from-stock on stainless 
steel fittings . . . including Carpenter 
20... for every process piping require- 
ment. He can also assure prompt 
service on Speedline fittings in alumi- 
num, titanium, zirconium, Hastelloy 
and other special corrosion-resistant 
alloys. 


Leading plants have proved there is a 
measurable difference with Speedline 
fittings . . . the only complete line of 
long-tangent fittings available from 
distributor stocks. Let a Speedline 
distributor prove the difference Speed- 
line experience and ready availability 
can make at your plant. 
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CORROSION-RESISTANT FITTINGS 


CPP OI@s Ost & 


A PRODUCT OF HORACE T. POTTS COMPANY « 584€E. ERIE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


Cleveland—A change in cut- 
ting oils has doubled tool life at 
Baker Industrial Trucks, accord- 
ing to company officials. 

Newton A. Collins, plant gen- 
eral manager for Baker, a divi- 
sion of Otis Elevator Co., who 
ordered the switch says: 

“We always are looking for 
new ways to improve production 
efficiency as well as the perform- 
ance of our lift trucks. Naturally, 
we must be sure that any and 
every change is an improvement 
before we make it.” 

Before the change was made, 
comparative cutting oil perform- 
ance tests were conducted in the 
plant machine shop. Carried out 
under the direction of Fred Geil, 
general foreman of the machine 
shop, the test results showed: 

Test No. 1. Oil A: 6 to 8 
pieces per hob shift life. Oil B: 


Smith-Corona Marchant 
Prepares to Close Down 
Its Syracuse Operation 


Syracuse—Smith-Corona Mar- 
chant Inc. soon will close down 
operations at its plant here. 

The typewriter manufacturer, 
a major Syracuse industry since 
its birth here 75 years ago, will 
transfer operations at Syracuse to 
its plants in Cortland and Groton. 

Elwyn L. Smith, president, and 
Emerson E. Mead, executive vice 
president, said the move from 
Syracuse would be started on 
May 1 and would be accom- 
plished over a period of months. 

Decline in office typewriter 
sales, due partially to foreign 
competition, is cited as the pri- 
mary reason for the shutdown of 
all Syracuse operations. 

“For some time, the office 
typewriter operations of Smith- 
Corona Marchant have resulted 
in continuous and substantial 
loses, and in the last several 
years these losses have become 
an increasingly heavy drain on 
the resources of the company,” 
said a statement issued by Smith 
and Mead. 

They pointed out that the com- 
pany decided that the most prac- 
tical way of achieving efficiency 
in its typewriter operations is by 
consolidating. 


Canadian Railways Must 
Give Shippers 30-Day 
Notice on Rate Rises 


Ottawa—The Canadian Board 
of Transport Commissioners has 
ruled that railways must con- 
tinue giving shippers at least 30 
days’ notice before withdrawing 
special contpetitive freight rates. 

The board decision followed 
a joint proposal by the Canadian 
National Railway and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway to eliminate 
the 30-day waiting period. 

Under the present system, 
Canadian railways may lower 
cargo rates to meet truck or 
water competition without ad- 
vance notice. They must, how- 
ever, give shippers 30 days’ 
warning before withdrawing these 
competitive rates. 

The Board’s decision to con- 
tinue this system was attributed 
to the need for “protecting ship- 
pers who have contracted to sup- 
ply goods on the basis of low 


Change in Cutting Oil Increases Tool Life 


10 to 12 pieces. The workpiece 
was a 21-tooth spur gear forging 
of SAE 4142 steel, heat treated 
to RC 3-38 hardness and ma- 
chined on a Barber-Coleman gear 
hobber. 

Test No. 2. Oil A: 10 to 12 
pieces per hob shift. Oil B: 22 
pieces. The workpiece was a 42- 
tooth spur gear of similar steel, 
but heat treated to RC 20-27 
hardness. 

Tests No.’s 3, 4, and 5, all on 
Fellows machines. Oil A: 10 to 
12 pieces per hob shift life. Oil 
B: 20 finished spur gears, RC 


23-34. Results of all three of 
these tests fell within the same 
range. 

Oil B, which now is in use in 
the plant, is Gulfcut 21C, a prod- 
uct developed by Gulf Oil Corp. 
It is sulfurized mineral oil, light 
in color and transparency to per- 
mit close observation of the 
workpiece being machined. 

According to Gulf engineers, 
this cutting fluid stands up well 
under tough machining condi- 
tions because it provides greater 
sulfur activity over the entire 
range of the cutting operation. 


af 
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CUTTING OIL performance is tested in the Baker machine shop. Here 


splines are being cut in an axle for use on a small fork lift truck. 


competitive rates.” 
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watch the action 
you get from your 
local RAYTHEON distributor! 


When you need any 


electronic part in a hurry... 


—and at factory prices 


Purchasing Week 


Raytheon Distributors 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Forbes Distributing Company 
MG Electrical Equipment Company 
FAirfax 2-0449 
Mobile 
Forbes Electronic Distributors, Inc. 
Arizona 
Phoenix 
Radio Specialities & Appl. Corp. 
AL 8-6121 
Tucson 
Standard Radio Parts, Inc. 
MA 3-4326 


California 

Burbank 
Valley Electronic Supply Co. 
Victoria 9-3944 

Glendale 
R. V. Weatherford Co. 
Victoria 9-2471 

Hollywood 
Hollywood Radio Supply, Inc. 
HO 4-8321 

Inglewood 

ewark Electric Company 

ORchard 7-1127 

Los —— 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
ANgelus 3-7282 
Kierulff Electronics, Inc. 
Richmond 8-2444 

Oakland 
Brill Electronics 
TE 2-6100 
Elmar Electronics 
TEmplar 4-3311 

San Diego 
Radio Parts Company 

Santa Monica 
Santa Monica Radio Parts Corp. 
EXbrook 3-8231 


Colorado 

Denver 
Ward Terry Company 
AMherst 6-3181 


Connecticut 

East Haven 
J. V. Electronics 
HObart 9-1310 


District of Columbia 
Electronic Industrial Sales, Inc. 
HUdson 3-5200 
Kenyon Electronic Supply Company 
DEcatur 2-5800 

Florida 

Miami 
East Coast Radio & Television Co. 
FRanklin 1-4636 

West Palm Beach 
Goddard Distributors, Inc. 
TEmple 3-5701 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 
Graham Electronics Supply Inc. 
MElrose 4-8486 


RAYTHEON COMPANY 


RECEIVING AND INDUSTRIAL TUBES 


MECHANICAL COMPONENTS 
VOLTAGE REGULATORS 
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illinois 
Chicago 
Allied Radio Corporation 
HAymarket 1-6800 
Newark Electric Company 
STate 2-2944 
Maryland 
Baltimore 
Wholesale Radio Parts Co., Inc. 
MUlberry 5-2134 
Massachusetts 
Boston 
Cramer Electronics, Inc. 
COpley 7-4700 
DeMambro Radio Supply Co., Inc. 
AL 4-9000 
rere Radio Corp. of Mass. 
HUbbard 2-7850 
Cambridge 
Electrical Supply Corporation 
UNiversity 4-6300 
Michigan 
Ann Arbor 
Wedemeyer Electronic Supply Co. 
NOrmandy 2-4457 
Detroit 
Ferguson Electronic Supply Co. 
WOodward 1-2262 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis 
Electronic Expeditors, Inc. 
FEderal 8-7597 
Mississippi 
Jackson 
Ellington Radio, Inc. 
Missouri 
Kansas City 
Burstein-Applebee Company 
BAItimore 1-1155 
New Mexico 
Alamogordo 
Radio Specialties Company, Inc. 
HEmlock 7-0370 
Albuquerque 
Radio Specialties Company, Inc. 
AM 8-3901 
New York 
Buffalo 
Genesee Radio & Parts Co., Inc. 
DElaware 9661 
Mineola, Long Island 
Arrow Electronics, Inc. 
Ploneer 6-8686 
New York City 
H. L. Dalis, Inc. 
EMpire 1-1100 
Milo Electronics Corporation 
BEekman 3-2980 
Sun Radio & Electronics Co., Inc. 
ORegon 5-8600 
Terminal Electronics, Inc. 
CHelsea 3-5200 
Ohio 
Cincinnati 
United Radio Inc. 
CHerry 1-6530 
Cleveland 
Main Line Cleveland, Inc. 
EXpress 1-1800 


DISTRIBUTOR PRODUCTS DIVISION * WESTWOOD, MASS. 


SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS 


Serving Key Markets Include 


Pioneer Electronic Supply Co. 
SUperior 1-9411 

Columbus 
Buckeye Electronic Distributors, Inc. 
CA 8-3265 

Dayton 
Srepco; Inc. 
BAlidwin 4-3871 


Oklahoma 

Tulsa 
S & S Radio Supply 
LU 2-7173 


Oregon 

Portland 
Lou Johnson Company, Inc. 
CApitol 2-9551 


Pennsylvania 

Braddock 
Marks Parts Company 
ELectric 1-1314 

Philadelphia 
Almo Radio Company 
WAlInut 2-5918 
Radio Electric Service Co. 
WAinut 5-5840 

Readin 
The rok D. Barbey Co., Inc. 
FR 6-745 

Tennessee 

Knoxville 

Bondurant Brothers Company 
9144 


Texas 

Dallas 
Graybar Electric Company 
Riverside 2-6451 

Houston 
Harrison Equipment Company 
CApitol 4-9131 


Utah 
Salt Lake City 
Standard Supply Company 
EL 5-2971 
Virginia 
Norfolk 
Priest Electronics 
MA 7-4534 


Wisconsin 

Appleton 
Electronic Expeditors, Inc. 
REgent 3-1755 

Green Bay 
Electronic Expeditors, Inc. 
HEmlock 2-4165 

Menasha 
Twin City Electronics 
PArkway 2-5735 

Milwaukee 
EX-EL Distributors, Inc. 
Mitchell 5-7900 
Electronic Expeditors, Inc. 
WOodruff 4-8820 
Milwaukee Electronic Expeditors, Inc. 
GReenfield 6-4144 

Oshkosh 
Electronic Expeditors, Inc. 
BEverly 5-8930 


RAYTHEON/MACHLETT POWER TUBES 


CAPTIVE HARDWARE 
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Atlanta Purchasing 
Teddy Awards to 


Atlanta—A well-known Georgia pur- 
chasing agent has gone “Hollywood” to 
make his firm a long-run hit with sales- 
men. 

Howard L. Baer, president and pur- 
chasing agent for Howard Paper Co., 
Atlanta, is well known for his new ideas 
in purchasing. But his latest is being ap- 
plauded by many members of the Georgia 
PAA, of which he is a charter member. 

He has initiated a program of giving 
awards to salesmen who help his firm 
out of tight spots. 

This year Baer held his first annual 
luncheon for 35 salesmen that call on 
his company. Seven salesmen received 


Pree 


g é 


AWARD WINNERS: Seven of the 35 “Teddy” award winners express their thanks to 


Man Presents 35 
Vendor Salesmen 


@ T-horoughness 
@ E-nthusiasm 
®@ D-etermination 
@ D-esire 
@ Y-oeman’s service 
At the luncheon, Baer admitted to the 
group that he had to stretch things a bit 
to get the Y-oeman’s service. But the 
Teddy award is mostly in fun anyway. 
The seven salesmen receiving the 
Teddy awards were H. H. Scott, Scott 
Paper Co.; G. C. Hampton, Sherman 
Paper Products Corp.; B. C. Brown, 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co.; M. J. Conner, Permacel; J. D. 
Roudebush, Kimberly-Clark Corp.; 


Howard Baer (third from left), who presented the awards. From left to right, salesmen 
are Jerry B. Higgs, Jack Roudebush, Baer, Bill C. Brown, Metz J. Conner, Gene C. 
Hampton, Harold H. Hillman, and H. H. Scott. All were instrumental in aiding Howard 
Paper Co. by expediting shipments, assuring quality, and meeting schedules. 


awards that parodied the movies’ Oscar 
awards, and television’s Emmies. 

Baer’s salesmen’s awards are called 
“Teddies.” The award had a small teddy- 
bear mounted on a metal base. Beside 
the bear is a plaque that reads “For a 
job well done.” The winning salesman’s 
name is inscribed on the award. 

The Teddy idea follows up Howard 
Baer’s last-name pronunciation, and the 
bear-trademark that is used on Howard 
Paper Co. stationery. 

Baer says the Teddy award is given to 
salesmen for: 


SALESMAN Gene C. Hampton, left, who rep- 
resents the Sherman Paper Products Corp., 
receives his Teddy award from Howard L. 
Baer, who serves as both president and pur- 
chaser of the Howard Paper Co. in Atlanta, 


Purchasing Week 


Harold H. Hillman, Continental Can Co.; 
and Jerry B. Higgs, Wausau Paper Mills. 

Several other paper company sales 
representatives received Certificates of 
Award “In recognition of capable and 
valuable assistance in the sale and dis- 
tribution” of paper products. 


Campco Plastic Sheet 


Here’s how to do a better job of insulating 
electrical components at a worthwhile saving 
of time and money. Campco thermoplastic 
sheet is vacuum formed around the product 
(see above). Through an opening at the top 
the lead wires are brought out. Resin is 
poured in, and it’s ready for curing. Result — 
greatly increased daily production without 
costly molds. It’s another way to purchase 
for profit. Specify: 


CAMPCO Sheet and Film 
division 


Chicago Molded Products Corp. 


2717-G Normandy Avenue, Chicago 36, lil. 


This Week’s— 


Foreign 
Perspective °° 


London—Lead prices are still edging upward in what dealers here predict 
will be a one-to-two month climb “at the very least.” 

The metal has continued on the rise since the United Nations World Study 
Group decision in February to continue restricting world output. On the London 
market, spot prices have now passed the November, 1957 high of $216.50/ton 
and, with supplies still tight here, most buyers expect the rise to continue. 

Only check to the climb would be release of government stockpiles, which are 
still quite high, or dumping of current surplus holdings by lead producers. So far, 
there is no indication that either governments or producers will unload. 

J] * wo 


Tokyo—An export drive by heavy electrical equipment makers here is picking 


cy 


Executive with a problem 
found the answer in a 
U.S.E. Special Duty Envelope 


This envelope was designed for an | 
insurance company. An automo- 
bile accident claim may start with 
a simple letter, but the data soon 
piles up as photographs, reports 
and bills are added... This Spe- 
cial Duty Envelope provides ‘‘col- 
lectiveness’’ for photos and papers 
of many sizes. It is printed to de- 
velop an orderly record of events, 
and facilitates the making of per- 
manent copies. 


Our experience and facilities are available to help you develop 
a U. S. E. Special Duty Envelope for mailings, business sys- 
tems or packaging. The whole fascinating story is told in a 
book: “HOW EXECUTIVES SOLVE BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
with U. S. E. Special Duty ENVELOPES.”’ It’s free . . . please 
have your secretary drop us a line. 


United States Envelope Company 


General Offices * Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


Business benefits wherever the envelope is an executive decision 
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up momentum as the Japanese seek out 
more markets. 

Latest success scored by this growing 
Japanese industry is in the Panama Canal 
Zone, where a yet unnamed firm bid for 
—and apparently has won—a contract 
to supply electric locomotives. The deal 
is causing considerable “distress” in offi- 
cial Washington trade circles, under at- 
tack at home for not “stopping the Japa- 
nese invasion” of American markets. 

Other recent deals chalked up by the 
Japanese include a $1.4-million contract 
by Mitsubishi Electric Co. (a Westing- 
house Electric Co. licensee) to supply two 
sets of 45,000 kva. generators and tur- 
bines to Formosa. Hitachi Electric Co. 
has an order for four 160,000 kva. trans- 
formers from the Australian government. 
And Toshiba electric, whose largest stock- 
holder is General Electric Co., has copped 
a contract to supply two 50,000-hp. 
turbines to Mexico. 

* . . 
Paris—City officials are hurriedly get- 
ting this town spruced up for the “world’s 
largest trade fair” to be held here May 14 
to 29. Open to tourists as well as busi- 
ness, the fair is expected to draw some 
500,000 visitors daily to take a look at 
the important industrial product devel- 
opments from every country in the Free 
World. 
. © * 

Toronto—Watch for a new develop- 
ment in industrial surface coatings— 
water-thinned enamels. 

The revolutionary new finish, now in 
the hush-hush laboratory stage, promises 
important cost savings and a new era 
in paint application safety. It’s nonflam- 
mable, produces no fumes. 

Two big paint companies will produce 
the new enamels, which are now being 
tested by several automotive firms. 

+ “ + 

Mexico City—Buyer beware! Mexican 
trade officials are trying to push the sale 
of tequila on world markets. 

First success was scored early this 
month, when the government signed a 
trade deal with Japan to supply an undis- 
closed amount of the cactus liquor in 
exchange for electrical power equipment 
and machine tools. 

7 ° * 

Rotterdam — A leading manufacturer 
of garage equipment, MARCO, has de- 
veloped a new directional unit, called 


Canadas Asbestos Makers 
Look Forward to Road Use 


Toronto—Canada’s asbestos industry 
—long a victim of over-production—ap- 
pears to be leveling out with the opening 
up of a new market in the road construc- 
tion industry. 

Johns-Mansville, 75% of whose mine 
output is composed of so-called “group 7 
refuse” quality fibers, says this low-qual- 
ity product has now been found suitable 
for paving. 

Company officials said the potential 
market for the short-fibered asbestos as 
a road surfacing material “might reach 
as high as 500,000 tons a year,” half of 
Canada’s total production in 1959. 

Current prices of the “refuse” fiber 
range from $44 to $75/ton, considerably 
below the $1,480 price for top-grade 
long-spinning fibers, used primarily for 
fire-proofing, reinforcing plastics, insula- 
tion, and in brake linings. 

Canadian mines, which account for 
65% of total world production, are now 
running below capacity, chiefly because 
the short fibers are so slow to sell. 

“Our program of research has shown 
that asbestos-asphalt road paving fills the 
demand for high speed ad safety for the 
drivers as well as offering long service 
and economy for taxpayers,” said Karl 
Lindell, Johns-Mansville, executive vice- 


president, 


“Horivert,” for its hydraulic and mechan- 
ical hoisting apparatus. The new device 
hoists equipment horizontally and verti- 
cally, has a capacity of four tons. 

+ . 6 

Dammam, Saudi Arabia—Minister of 
State Sheikh Ahmed Jamjoum has given 
the go-ahead sign for construction of a 
$50-million chemical complex here. 

Plans for the big project were laid out 
in a recent report to the government’s 
Economic Development Commission by 
a West German engineering consultant 
firm. The government had asked the firm 
how to utilize best the country’s current 
daily surplus of some 200-million cu. ft. 
of natural gas. 

The engineers recommended that a 
power plant be set up in the Eastern 
Provinces, where the oilfields are concen- 
trated, and that the power be used to op- 
erate cement, glass, gypsum, and lime 
factories. In addition, the report recom- 
mended setting up a small iron foundry, 
a lye and chlorine manufacturing plant, 
and a 156,000-ton/year capacity am- 
monia fertilizer plant. 


LOOKING for the 
RIGHT CUTTER 
for those IMPOSSIBLE 


METAL ye 
CUTTING 


Here's the Curtain-Raiser 
to a Quick Solution! 


There’s a HAND or HYDRAULIC powered 
PORTER CUTTER to answer your 


toughest metal-cutting blems — over 
100 different cutt cif designed to save 
you time, labor money! Make short 
work of cutting: 


e Bolts « Rods « Screws ¢ Rivets « Wire 
Medium & Hard Metals & Many Others 


CUT LABOR COSTS 
UP TO 97% 


PORTER CENTER-CUT 
popular tool . . . is 
the a all-around cutter for industrial 

! For Free Cutting of Soft and Medium 


Hard Metals up to 34”. Available in 6 sizes. 
-.. and for “PRODUCTION” CUTTING 


The famous 
CUTTER . 


The PORTER WORK- 
STATION CUTTER can 
increase one man’s output 
up to 300% in continuous 
volume cutting! In 3 sizes — up to 14” 
capacity! 


ALSO ... for those RUGGED JOBS! 


The PORTER HEAVY DUTY 
cuts almost anything 
in metal up to %” diameter — 
thanks to ee area y en 
empered center-cut jaws 
Comes in 3 sizes. 


r indus- | CUT » 1034” 
or write for free | OPERATED TOOLS 
catalog with illus- | — ap te 134” reds 
trated, detailed de- | and 
seriptions of the ver; table POWER 
satile PORTER line! 


OPERATED TOOLS. 
H. K. PORTER, 
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| Foreign News In Brief 


Price-Fixing Outlawed 

London — The Restrictive 
Practices Court, Britain’s anti- 
trust watchdog, has ruled that the 
price-fixing agreement of the 14- 
member Phenol Producers Asso- 
ciation is “contrary to the public 
interest.” 

The court found the associa- 
tion agreement illegal because it 
fixed prices at whatever levels 
“the traffic would bear.” In addi- 
tion, the court charged, the 
phenol producers consistently 
had refused to allow customers 
to negotiate for preferential treat- 
ment or concessions. 

The phenol producers became 
the second industry in recent 
months to have their price-fixing 
agreement outlawed. A similar 
court action against electrical ca- 
pe: manufacturers was taken last 

all. 


New Pigment Plant 

Quebec — British Titanium 
Products Ltd., largest producer 
of pigments outside the U. S., 
will build a $15-million plant 
here this spring. 

The new facility will produce 
titanium oxide pigments for white 
enamels used on home appli- 
ances, whitewall tires, and other 
products. 


VW Dock Facilities 

Bremen, Germany — Volks- 
wagen and the Bremen Port Au- 
thority announced plans last 
week to construct new wharfage 
facilities here to handle the auto 
company’s rapidly increasing ex- 
port business. 

The new wharf will include 
parking space for some 3,000 
cars, and have a total handling 
capacity of 150,000 to 200,000 
cars annually. 


Okay Tire Plant 

New Delhi—tThe Indian gov- 
ernment Has given Goodyear Tire 
Co. the go-ahead to build a $4- 
million tire plant outside the city 
of Delhi. 

The new plant, expected to be- 
gin production by mid-1961, will 
have an annual capacity of 200,- 
000 auto, bus, and truck tires, 
and one million bicycle tires. 


Japanese Strike Oil 

Umm Al Maradim—tThe Jap- 
anese Arabian Oil Co. had its 
first success in off-shore explora- 
tions here, when its drills opened 
up a 1000-ton/day oil well. 

The company, which obtained 
its rights to offshore oil as a joint 
concession from Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia, expects to open up 
nine more wells this year. Com- 


New Trade Route Will 
Link Japan, Alaska 


Anchorage—The first boat- 
load of heavy construction ma- 
terials and oil-well supplies from 
Japan will arrive here May 12, 
in what has been hailed as the 
grand-opening of a new Alaska- 
to-Japan trade route. 

Receipt of the materials by 
a newly formed company, U.S.- 
Alaska Corp., will “mark the be- 
ginning of two-way trade with 
Japan,” declared company presi- 
dent George Grimes. He said the 
Japanese already have ordered 
Alaska pulp and lumber, which 


pany officials estimate the under 
water fields will mean a yearly 
supply of some 10-million kilo- 
liters by 1964. 


Japanese Wire Plant 
Tokyo—Hitachi Ltd. has com- 
pleted its new $8.5-million wire 
and cable plant in Hitachi City. 
The new plant will produce 
aluminum wire, power cable, and 
insulated wire. New facilities 
within the plant include a high 
voltage cable testing laboratory 
capable of testing line equipment 
up to 5-million volts. 


Oil Industry Fears Cubans May Grab Its Plants 


Havana—Top level U. S. oil 
company Officials are expressing 
increasing concern that “we may 
be the next industry to be seized” 
by Fidel Castro’s government. 

The growing threat to Ameri- 
can oil interests here, valued at 
some $200-million, was given 
substantial support recently by 
these developments: 

@Seizure of company files. 
The Cuban government seized 
all U. S. company records on 
exploration and exploitation of 
oil on the island. 

® Cancellation of new conces- 


sion requests. Castro has, since 
last November, rejected all re- 
quests for new concessions and, 
in addition, raised his govern- 
ment’s royalty ante to 60%, high- 
est royalty for any government in 
the world. 

© Government-imposed prices. 
Cuba has nullified the right of 
U. S. oil companies to determine 
prices according to world market 
conditions. All prices now are 
set by the Havana regime. 

@ Government exploration. 
Castro has set up a Cuban pe- 
troleum institute to handle all 


new oil finds—from exploration 
and refining to sales. 

“The situation here is cause 
for grave concern,” said an offi- 
cial of Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, which has the largest invest- 
ment ($75-million) on the island. 

“It is our earnest hope that 
conditions will permit us to con- 
tinue (operating here) but the 
outlook at present is very uncer- 
tain,” he said. 

Other U. S. holdings on Cuba 
include a Shell refinery in 
Havana and a Texaco facility at 
Santiago. 


satisfaction . . 


doesn’t matter what you need... 


VWaALCcoA ALUMINUM 


Aluminum Company of America 
2003-R Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me complete specification data and 
samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. 


Faster than you can say “ALCOA ALUMINUM FASTENERS!” 


Not that fast. But very fast—because there’s a local distributor in your 
Yellow Pages, with full stocks of Alcoa® Aluminum Fasteners. It 
rivets, nuts, bolts, machine screws, 
wood screws, sheet metal screws, washers, anything in standard types 
and sizes. Just call your Alcoa distributor for quick service. 

Not only quick service. This distributor offers a good many other 
advantages, too, when you order Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners from him. 
The largest line of aluminum. fasteners. The highest quality . . . meaning r 
full threads; no burrs; fully heat-treated, high-strength alloys; corrosion 
resistance. And full count—exactly what you order, no misfits, no re- 
jects, no “seconds”—means lower production costs for you. 

So... all in all, when you consider the time and money you'll save, 
and the beautiful appearance of your finished product, and the lasting 
. you ought to call your Alcoa distributor now. (Want 
more data, and samples? Mail the coupon!) 


For exciting drama 
watch “Alcoa 
Presents” every 
Tuesday, ABC-TV 
and “Alcoa 
Theatre” alternate 
Mondays, NBC-TV 
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will be carried on the return trip. 
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Best Way to Improve Packaging Operation: Let 


P.A.'s at Glidden Co., Comet Rich 
Mills, Describe Their Own Systems 


Atlantic City—What can pur- 
chasing de to improve packaging 
operations? 

Plenty, according to two pur- 
chasing agents who have found 
it smart and profitable to get into 
the packaging picture. 

The P.A.’s, Robert L. Lozon, 
director of purchases and trade 
relations for Glidden Co., Cleve- 
land, and Donald L. Rogers, vice 
president of purchasing for 
Comet Rich Mills, Dallas, told 
their stories before the national 
packaging conference here last 
week. 

Their advice: Let purchasing 
coordinate packaging activities. 
From their buying positions, 
Lozon and Rogers noticed dupli- 
cation and wasted efforts reflected 
in the requisitions for packaging 
materials from their companys’ 
various manufacturing divisions. 

Neither Lozon nor Rogers 
could sit idly on the sideline in 
the face of this condition which 
each viewed as a_ purchasing 
problem. The headache was how 
to coordinate packaging activities 
without bumping heads with en- 
gineering, sales, and traffic. The 
solution was a test of purchasing’s 
diplomacy as well as its technical 
know-how. 

Both Lozon and Rogers found 
purchasing could coordinate 
packaging work; the key was 
closer cooperation with produc- 
tion departments. Although they 
developed separate tools and pro- 
cedures for achieving this new 

liaison on packaging problems, 
both P.A.’s achieved the same 
end result: better purchasing, 
better production, and better cus- 
tomer acceptance of company 
products. 

“Purchasing is the ideal spot to 
coordinate packaging efforts,” 
Lozon told the conference. “It’s 
right here the decisions are made 
to buy both packaging equip- 
ment and packaging material, 
and it’s right here that coordina- 
tion between your own company 
departments can be most profit- 
ably effected,” he said. 

Lozon pointed out the differ- 
ent ideas that many segments of 
a company have on packaging. 
He cited the production and the 
engineering departments’ inter- 
ests in efficient packages. 

“Production and engineering 
are always looking for faster fill- 
ing packages—packages that are 
easier to handle,” Lozon said. 
“Traffic wants to work with 
lighter packages—as light as 
possible and yet strong enough 
to protect the product and com- 
ply with regulations,” he said. 
“Of course, sales always wants 
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the best selling package,” he 
added. 

Lozon admits that without 
some degree of control, purchas- 
ing packaging material could get 
out of hand, with advertising and 
promotion after packages im- 


possible to attain within their 
time limits, with sales demand- 
ing even greater innovation in 
packaging, and with engineering 
after equipment that could fill in 
one month what it would take 
sales twelve months to sell. 

For a diversified company like 
Glidden, whose products range 
from margarine to paint, pack- 
aging presents even greater prob- 
lems than usual. With so many 


different products, purchasing of 
packaging could have gone on 
without a means of centralized 
control. Glidden recognized pur- 
chasing’s growing importance in 
packaging field a few years back, 
when Lozon was given the title 
of coordinator of packaging in 
addition to his purchasing title. 
Although purchasing at Glid- 
den is not 100% centralized, 
packaging is completely central- 


ized. Lozon’s staff buys $10-mil- 
lion in packaging material out 
of almost $70-million purchas- 
ing expenditures. 

Coordinating packaging 
through the purchasing depart- 
ment has been successful at Glid- 
den, Lozon told the conference. 
He urged companies that do not 
employ a full time packaging ex- 
pert to make purchasing responsi- 
ble for packaging activity. 


Mercury lamps may look alike 


These Mercury lamps look alike and cost about the same, but one— 
the Westinghouse Lamp—will deliver more light initially and main- 
tain this high light output longer. It is your most economical choice 
for industrial and commercial lighting and incorporates all 4 out- 
standing improvements listed below. 


1. Lifeguard™ arc tube to improve lumen maintenance. Even after 
10,000 hours of use, these lamps will still give 85% of their initial light 
output. This means that 21% years after you install Westinghouse Mer- 
cury Lamps, your plant or streets will have almost the same high level of 
light as when the lamps were new! 
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Purchasing Coordinate Activities 


“Several factors have placed 
an increasing burden on gearing 
purchasing to production and 
have made its efficient operation 
important,” Rogers said. 

“First, most companies have 
felt the need for product diversi- 
fication, which has caused a sharp 
increase in the variety of pack- 
aging supplies we use. ‘Comet,’ 
for instance, has brought out 
more new products in the last 


few years than in the previous 
fifty,” he said. 

Second, the growing demand 
for convenience products has 
motivated frequent changes in 
containers. Many of these are 
more expensive and subject to 
rapid technological improvement, 
making tight inventory controls 
more important. 

Third, increased use of auto- 
matic, high-speed production 


equipment has necessitated pack- 
aging materials of different de- 
sign and closer tolerance. Effi- 
cient use of this equipment has 
required better scheduling and 
stoppages caused by faulty pack- 
aging materials have become 
more costly, he noted. 

“Comet is basically a milling 
concern,” Rogers said. “We op- 
erate some fourteen production 
units located in five cities that 


require packaging materials.” 

“Purchasing, relative to pro- 
duction at Comet, is small,” 
Rogers said. “However, pur- 
chasing handles several hundred 
items, and the failure of any one 
of them to arrive at the proper 
plant at the proper time is likely 
to throw our whole operation out 
of phase.” 

“In addition to seeing that 
quality supplies of the proper 


... but four differences make one a better buy! 


2. New design electrodes lock in the emission material and insure 


long life and easier starting. 


3. Weather Duty™ construction. Special glass is resistant to ther- 
mal shock and corrosive fumes. Moisture, industrial fumes, even snow 


and rain can’t harm these Westinghouse Mercury Lamps. 


4. Hi-temp silicone cement holds bases tight for life . . . actually 
gets stronger as the lamps burn. No drop-outs. Westinghouse even 


date-codes its mercury lamps so you can check performance. 
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* 
you CAN BE SURE...1F ITs V Vestin h 
a entncnmsem: 
WESTINGHOUSE LAMP DIVISION, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 


No matter what type or wattage of mer- 


cury lamps you use, you will get more 
value and light for your money—plus 


longer, trouble-free service—by specify- 
ing and insisting on Westinghouse Mer- 
cury Lamps. Westinghouse makes the 


most complete line of mercury lamps in 
the industry . . . 100 to 3000 watt sizes 


house sales office. 


...in clear, color-corrected and reflector 
types. Contact your authorized Westing- 
house lamp agent or nearest Westing- 


ouse 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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type arrive at each plant on time 
and insufficient quantify to 
achieve the lowest possible over- 
all cost, our purchasing division 
has the primary responsibility of 
supervising the company’s rela- 
tionships with suppliers,” Rogers 
said, 

Lozon explained how he went 
about coordinating packaging ac- 
tivity through the purchasing de- 
partment. One of the first things 
he did was catalogue packages 
and packaging items. He did this 
by getting each division to list 
its specifications and needs in 
packages. Lozon was able to 
learn by this means that several 
divisions had different specs for 
the same packages, and the com- 
pany was able to standardize 
wherever possible from a cost or 
quality standpoint. 

After the catalogue was set 
up, Lozon’s purchasing depart- 
ment created a code system to 
facilitate stock keeping, requisi- 
tioning and purchasing. Then 
purchasing reviewed packaging 
needs with all Glidden’s regional 
headquarters, and set up a cen- 
tral information center at the 
company headquarters in Cleve- 
land, where anyone interested in 
any area of packaging could 
come for help. This central in- 
formation center provides infor- 
mation on suppliers, costs, de- 
livery times, and available prod- 
ucts for all parts of the company. 

For the P.A. who has responsi- 
bilities in the packaging area, 
Lozon suggests this list of do’s 
and don’ts he has learned from 
experience: 

(1) Catalogue packages and 
packaging items. This kind of 
catalogue can show up many 
areas of cost saving. 

(2) Catalogue packaging equip- 
ment. This will not only familiar- 
ize the P.A. with the equipment, 
but with the capacities of his 
equipment as well. 

(3) “Don’t be a price buyer,” 
Lozon cautions. Picking out sup- 
pliers based on their ability to 
serve their company is one of 
their rules. He says this is where 
purchasing provides an invalu- 
able service to the company. 
“Purchasing is more familiar 
with the services provided by 
many of the suppliers,” Lozon 
said, “and often solve difficult 
problems by calling on supplier’s 
staff to help iron them out.” 

Rogers describes the relation: - 
ship of the various functional di- 
visions of a company as a train 
of gears—some large, some 
small, but any one capable of 
destroying the effectiveness of 
the machine, or the company. 

Speaking about how to gear 
purchasing to production, Rogers 
said that since Comet is basically 
a manufacturing concern, pro- 
duction is the big gear in our 
gear train. Communication be- 
tween departments is often diffi- 
cult, Rogers noted. Comet has 
found that its annual budget, al- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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2 Purchasing Men Tell 
How They Cut Cost 
By Careful Planning 


(Continued from page 23) 
though normally considered a 
planning tool, is very useful as a 
communication device and also 
a basic tool for synchronizing, 
purchasing and production. 

For an example of how 
Comet’s communication system 
works, Rogers outlined how a 
major problem in package de- 
sign is handled. It is brought to 
the attention of one of the divi- 
sion heads who discusses it with 
the others until a general concept 


of solution is reached. The 
problem is then brought up in an 
informal discussion with the chief 
executive and all division man- 
agers for agreement on ovez-all 
policy, and a written recom- 
mendation as to procedure. When 
this is approved, copies are dis- 
tributed to each division head 
outlining who is to do what and 
when. 

From the heads of purchasing 
and production, the problem goes 
to the purchasing agent and to 
one or more plant managers. 
“That is where generalities get 
transformed into specifics,” 
Rogers said. “The statement, ‘if 


a 


something can go wrong, it will 


(RITCO) FORGINGS 


... their strength alone 


merits your 


design consideration! 


Forged-in toughness which assures dependable impact 
resistance at points of greatest shock and stress is, in itself, 
a sound recommendation for the use of Ritco Forgings. 
Their dense, fibrous structure and controlled grain flow 
provide maximum fatigue strength . . . still another impor- 
tant factor in their favor. Combine these with close-tolerance 
accuracy and flawless finishes which speed up parts assembly 
and it’s easy to see why Ritco Forgings are being written 
into more and more product designs. A// things considered, 
it will pay you to write them into yours, too. Send us your 
blueprints for estimates at no obligation. 


Ritco also offers complete machining 
facilities and makes Special Fasteners 
and Upsets of ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals. What are your requirements? 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL COMPANY 


Member Drop Forging Association 
PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 


158 WEST RIVER STREET °« 


go wrong,’ seems accurate. To 
compensate for this tendency, we 
need some mechanism to provide 
feedback and help keep little 
errors from becoming big errors. 

“In our purchasing—produc- 
tion machine, this need has been 
provided for by integrating our 
container purchasing department 
with our production scheduling 
department. Together they act as 
a filter center through which all 
incoming orders come after they 
have been processed by the sales 
department. In this way miscal- 
culating is caught in time to make 
the mecessary adjustments,” 
Rogers told the conference. 

“We have developed a system 
of weekly operating reports which 
also provides for this type of 
feedback. Each of our four 
weekly reports cuts off at the 
same time. Each is dated but 
also carries the week number of 
our fiscal year for easy reference. 
These reports are designed to 
make it easy to see where a raw 
material or a product is getting 
out of phase. Also, we can see 
in general terms how each op- 
erating division is doing com- 
pared with the budget. 

“To improve the usefulness of 
our reports,” Rogers said, “we 
have to make certain simplifying 
assumptions in order to avoid 
masking important trends with 
too many details. These assump- 
tions are reviewed periodically to 
see if they are still valid.” 

“Still another thing we did to 
improve our communications was 
to prepare a basic facts book to 
avoid wasting time and energy 
debating facts or trying to re- 
member capacities. We let pro- 
duction people define them and 
provide an up-to-date list to 
everyone concerned. 

“We also had a problem in 
units of measure. For instance, 
in describing volume, purchasing 
might use barrels, production 
might use pockets, domestic 
sales use cases, and international 
sales use metric tons. 

“To improve this,” he said, 
“we did three things—we stand- 
ardized the units used in the com- 
pany and used only those units 
in preparing reports. Where cus- 
tomers or suppliers used units of 
measure different from ours, we 
converted them into the company 
measurements. 

“We had a similar problem in 
standardizing and defining our 
costs, so that such terms as total 
manufacturing cost meant the 
same thing to everyone. We 
solved this problem in much the 
same way.” 

In summary, Rogers lists the 
following points as vital to main- 
taining an effective purchasing 
production team: 

(1) Use job descriptions to 


help assure that each function is 
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Purchasing Coordination of Packaging Function 


covered and that the decisions 
are being made at the point clos- 
est to the action. 

(2) Prepare budgets and use 
them as an additional tool to 
assist communications. 

(3) Keep communication chan- 
nels effective by being explicit in 
communication. 

(4) Have a central point for 
purchasing-production data 


feedback mechanism, and inte- 
grate all the operating reports. 

(5) Make sure everyone has at 
his fingertips the basic facts bear- 
ing on the performance of his 
job, and related jobs. 

(6) Try to make creative 
thinking and the production of 
new ideas a function of line man- 
agement in order to help assure 


to,a progressive purchasing-produc- 
feed into, in order to provide a|tion team. 
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[ - STABILIZING 


are also available. 
FREE 
BULLETIN 


TRANSFORMERS > 


These magnetic devices provide a stabilized output 
voltage within +1% rated value from a varying input 
voltage of +15%. Complete factory adjustment helps 
assure uniform operation. There are no electronic or 
moving parts to be maintained. Roomy wiring compart- 
ments provide easy installation. Standard units are 
available from 15 va to 10 kva for 115-, 230-, and 460- 
volt circuits. Harmonic-filtered units, for equipment 
requiring stable supply voltage with low distortion, 


For more information, request publica- 
tion GEA-5754. General Electric Com- 
pany, Section 413-02, Schenectady 5, 
New York. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


For Your Personal Use 


Information on: 


of wire construction. 


Send for your 
FREE Copy 


Wire Fabrication Manual 


Kinds of wire @ Design and Forming possibilities @ 
Welding @ End treatments @ Threads @ Finishes & 
Plating @ Actual case histories showing advantages 


uTitchener 


AND COMPANY 
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New Books 
Financial Incentives For Manage- 
ment, by Richard C. Smyth. Pub- 


lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 309 pages. Price: $8.50. 

This book analyzes the vari- 
ous concepts, plans and tech- 
niques that can be used to com- 
pensate and motivate manage- 
ment personnel. 

It is a step-by-step guide to 
financial incentives with specific 
details on reviewing and reor- 
ganizing salary structure, evalu- 
ating management positions, in- 
centive bonuses, stock purchase 
plans, plus a wealth of case his- 
tories and how-to examples 
based on actual experience in 
business and industry. Altogether 
a valuable aid in setting up and 
maintaining an effective incentive 
program with speed and econ- 
omy. 


Aids to 


Purchasing 
Tag Purchasing Guide 
Practical booklet contains 


samples of company’s line of 
manila and cloth shipping tags 
exemplifying the colors avail- 
able for each grade. Different 
types of strings and wires are 
displayed with suggested uses 
plus illustrations of how they are 
attached to the tags. Also in- 
cluded are sample tag reenforc- 
ing patches and eyelets in various 
sizes. A copy is available with- 
out cost from American Tag Co., 
Dept. P, 151 Cortlandt St., Be!le- 
ville, N. J. 


From the- 


——- Associations 


Light Metals and Alloys 

Book contains the latest ma- 
terials standards on light metals 
and alloys. Materials such as 
aluminum and aluminum alloy, 
ingots, castings, rods, wire 
shapes, forgings, filler metal and 
wrought products are covered. 
In addition to general methods 
of test, there is also a standard 
for electroplating on aluminum 
alloys. Copies of this 368 page 
book (B-7) are $4.50 each and 
can be obtained from American 
Society for Testing Materials, 
1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. 


From these 
—— Manufacturers 


[Pretesapy Products 
Describes over 50 of the com- 
pany’s diffusion transfer photo- 
copying products. Includes dis- 
cussion of 10 types of transfer 
photocopying machines and trans- 
fer processors, 25 transfer papers 
and films, photocopy chemicals, 
accessories, etc. (24 pages). 
Ampto, Inc., Newton, N. J. 


Precision Potentiometers 

Selector chart presents com- 
pany’s line of precision potentio- 
meters. List of standard models 
includes electrical and mechani- 
cal breakdown, special features 
available, and the environmental 
conditions under which each 
model operates. Spectrol Elec- 
tronics Corp., 1704 S. Del Mar 
Ave., San Gabriel, Calif. 


Speed Reducers 


Gives information on com- 
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pany’s shaft-mounted speed re- 


ducers plus reducers for flange 
mounting, vertical shafts, right- 
angle drives and screw conveyor 
drives. Includes construction de- 
tails, applications, prices, selec- 
tion, etc. Also contains special 
section on Dodge screw conveyor 
drives. Bulletin A692 (64 pages). 
Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, 
Ind. 


Protective Relays 

Describes protective relays— 
CDG time overcurrent, VAR re- 
closing, VDG inverse time volt- 
age, CAG instantaneous over- 


Profitable Reading for P.A.s 


current, etc. Information given 
includes special features, design, 
application, etc. Bulletin 6200 
(6 pages). Federal Pacific Elec- 
tric Co., Fifty Avenue L, New- 
ark, N. J. 


Rotary Switches 

Describes stock line of low- 
power rotary switches. Lists 124 
types—both shorting and non- 
shorting—plus stock numbers, 
prices, specifications, etc. Cata- 
log 399 (4 pages). Oak Mfg. 
Co., 1260 Clybourn Ave., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 


Servomotors 


Discusses Beckman’s line of 
size 18 servomotors giving unit 
characteristics, specifications, di- 


mensionals and  torque-speed 
curves. (15 pages). Helipot 
Technical Information Service, 


Beckman Instruments, Inc., 2500 
Fullerton Road, Fullerton, Calif. 


Washroom Cabinets 

Gives information on com- 
pany’s line of washroom dis- 
pensers and receptacles. Includes 
information on installation, archi- 
tectural specifications, unit size, 
ordering data, etc. (8 pages). 
Washroom Consulting _ Staff. 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., 1 Bush 
St., San Francisco 19, Calif. 


Power Tools 

Outlines company’s line of 
power tool products including 
chain saws, roto-hammers, belt 
sanders, drills, drivers, shears, 
disc sanders, blowers, bench 
grinders. Information given in- 
cludes description, specifications, 
and uses. Skil Corp., 5033 Elston 
Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


Material-Level Indicators 
Discusses material-level indi- 
cators that control level of pul- 
verized, fine, crushed or granular 
material. Also includes data on 
current requirements, control 
switches, wiring, applications, etc. 
Bulletin I-5-C (4 pages). Fuller 


Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
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Super HC V-Belts—packing higher hp ca- 
pacity in smaller space than conventional V-belts — 
have eliminated need for front-end power take-off 
on concrete-mixer trucks made by Concrete Trans- 


port Mixer Company of St. Louis, Mo. 


By letting take-off be shifted to rear, Super 
HC V-Belts cut drive costs alone by 22%, besides 
saving weight and cost of complex linkage and 
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Simpler power take-off 
drive costs 22% 


of mee 
~ 


other components of the former front-end drive. 

With Super HC, sheave diameters can be cut 
30% to 50%, drive space up to 50%, and drive 
weight 20% and more. A product of Specialized 
Research in the world’s largest V-belt laboratories, 
Super HC V-Belts are helping many manufacturers 
put more compact, lighter weight, lower cost drives 


on all types of machines. 


Engineering Service Nation-Wide 


What’s your power transmission design problem? Your 
Gates Field Representative is ready to help you solve it— 
to cut space, weight, cost with Super HC V-Belt Drives. Ask 


The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado 
Gates Rubber of Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 


Gates Super %> V-Belt Drives 
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him for your free copy of “The 


Modern Way to Design 


Multiple V-Belt Drives” or write The Gates Rubber Com- 


pany Sales Division, Inc., Denver, 


Colorado. 


TPA 485 


same hp capacity 
in smaller “package” 
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First Listing 


8th District Purchasing Workshop— 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., Apr. 


22-23. 


Powder Metallurgy Show—Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Apr. 24-28. 


8th Annual Purchasing Forum— 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., Apr. 26. 


Detroit Business Show—Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, May 2-4. 


National Association of Educational 
Buyers—39th Annual Convention, 
Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., May 2-4. 


3rd Western Regional Handling and 
Industrial Packaging Show—Great 
Western Exhibit Center, Los Angeles, 
May 11-13. 


Production Engineering Show—Na- 
tional Machine Tools Builders Assn., 
Navy Pier, Chicago, Sept. 6-16. 


2nd Coliseum Machinery Show—Chi- 
cago Coliseum, Chicago, Sept. 7-15. 


District 2 Conference, NAPA—The 
Hilton-Del Norte & Cortez Hotels, 
El Paso, Tex., Sept. 29-30. 


American Textile Machinery Expo- 
sition—Textile Hall, Greenville, 
S. C., Oct. 3-7. 


Purchasing Agents Association of 
Central Ilowa—Products Show, Vet- 
erans Memorial Auditorium, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Oct. 12-13. 


National Metal Exposition and Con- 
gress—Trade and Convention Center, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 17-21. 


8th District Conference, NAPA— 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, 
N. Y., Oct. 19-21. 


National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing—15th Annual Conference 
and Products Exhibit, Hotel Shore- 
ham, Washington, D. C.; Oct. 23-26. 


11th National Conference on Stand- 
ards—American Standards Associa- 
tion, Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel, New 
York, Oct. 25-27. 


National Business Show—Coliseum, 
New York, Oct. 24-28. 


Previously Listed 


APRIL 


American Society of Lubrication En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting and Exhibit, 
Netherland-Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April 19-21. 


4th District Conference, NAPA— 
Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Mich., 
April 21-22. 


American Society of Tool Engineers 
—Tool Show, Detroit Artillery Ar- 
mory, Detroit, Mich., April 21-28. 


Purchasing Seminar—University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky., April 22- 
2s 


Northwest Public Buyers Association 
—Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 
gon, April 22-23. 


American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion Show—Americana Hotel, Miami 
Beach, April 24-29. 


American Welding Society—Annual 
Meeting & Welding Exposition, Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles, April 25-29. 


MAY 


American Standards Association— 
Spring meeting, Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia, May 2-3. 


Western Joint Computer Conference 
—Radio and Electrical Engineers, 
Jack Tar Hotel, San Francisco, May 
3-5. 


4th U. S. World Trade Fair—Col- 
iseum, New York, May 4-14. 


Material Handling Institutes’s Eastern 
States Show—Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia, May 9-11. 


Instrument Society of America—In- 
strument Automation Conference & 
Exhibit, Brooks Hall, San Francisco, 
May 9-12. 


American Foundrymen’s Society Cast- 
ings Congress & Exposition—Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia, May 9-13. 


Meetings You May Want to Attend 


American Society for Metals—South- 
western Metal Exposition and Con- 
gress, State Fair Park, Dallas, Tex., 
May 9-13. 


25th Annual International Distribu- 
tion Congress & Business Aids Show 
—Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., 
May 15-18. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents—4Sth Annual Convention and 
Inform-A-Show, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, May 22-25. 


Oil & Gas Power Conference & Ex- 
hibit—American Society of Mechan- 


ical Engineers, Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo., May 22-26. 


Triple Industrial Supply Convention 
—Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
May 23-25. 


Design Engineering Show—Coliseum, 
New York, May 23-26. 


American Textile Machinery Exposi- 
tion—The Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
N. J., May 23-27. 


JUNE 


Canadian Association of Purchasing 
Agents—35th Annual Conference, 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, June 
2-3. 


The Material Handling Institute’s 
New England Show—Commonwealth 
Armory, Boston, June 6-8. 


British Exhibition—Coliseum, New 
York, June 10-26. 


AUGUST 


Western Electronics Show and Con- 
vention—Ambassador Hotel & Memo- 
rial Sports Arena, Los Angeles, Aug. 
23-26. 


List Your Meetings 

Associations, societies, and com- 
mittees interested in calling the at- 
tention of readers of Purchasing 
Week to their meetings are wel- 
come to use this column. The gath- 
ering should be one of interest to 
purchasers. There is no charge. 

Send announcements to: Meet- 
ings Calendar, Purchasing Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 
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An automobile manufacturer in Michigan 
used Norton natural diamond wheels with 
resinoid bond, size 3% x 14% x 1\, type 
D11V9 for dry sharpening carbide tipped 
broaches. Compared to a competitive dia- 
mond wheel of similar specifications, the 
Norton wheel removed stock at a cost of 
$25.36 per cubic inch of carbide. Stock re- 
moval costs for the competitive wheel were 
$34.50 per cubic inch. The Norton wheel 
reduced grinding costs 26.5%. 


A mid-western manufacturer of small 
gasoline motors used a Norton resinoid 
wheel having man-made diamond abrasive, 
size 6 x 4% x 1%, type D6A2C to wet-grind 
single point carbide tools. These Norton 
wheels, compared to another brand of sim- 
ilar type and description, provided twice 
the life of the competitive product. 


A mid-western manufacturer of machine 
tools ran Norton resinoid wheels, of mined 
diamond, size 6 x % x % type D6A9 
against a competitive wheel of comparable 
type and description for the dry grinding of 
carbide milling cutters. The Norton wheel 
lasted 521 hours compared to 300 hours for 
the other wheel. The Norton wheel provided 
73.6% more usable life. 


A western producer of aluminum used 
Norton resinoid-bonded diamond wheels of 
man-made abrasive to dry-grind carbide 
milling cutters. Wheel size was 5x 134x 1, 
Norton type, D11V9. Previously, the cus- 
tomer had been using a competitive wheel 
of similar specifications. The Norton wheel, 
compared to the other brand, cut faster 
and had twice the useful life. 
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In the World of Sales 


Robert Stahl has been ap- 
pointed national sales manager, 
Supreme Steel Equipment Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rick Green was made general 
sales manager for Electron Prod- 
ucts Div., Marshall Industries, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Clyde S. Gischel, director of 
marketing and sales, Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn., has 
been elected vice president. 


Charles R. McMillan has been 
named manager of distributor 


sales by the Storage Rack Div., 
American Metal Products Co., 
Detroit. 


Paul J. Wolfert was appointed 
director of sales, Quick-Way 
Truck Shovel Co., Denver. 


Walter A. St. Clair was pro- 
moted to sales manager, Indus- 
trial Truck Div., Hyster Co., 
Portland, Ore. 


Kenneth C. Moulton has 
joined Beckman Instruments, 
Inc., Fullerton, Calif., as director 


of marketing. He had been gen- 
eral sales manager for the Day- 
strom-Weston Sales Div., Day- 
strom, Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 


E. B. Thompson, sales man- 
ager of Parker Rust Proof Co., 
Detroit, has been elected a vice 
president. 


Donald A. Benbow was ad- 
vanced to sales manager of Air- 
aterra, Glendale, Calif. 


Alvin B. Goodspeed has moved 
up to director of sales, AC Spark 
Plug, Electronics Div., General 


Motors, and will make his head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 
He succeeds Moreton B. Price 
who was promoted to director of 
sales for GM’s new Defense Sys- 
tems Div. 


T. J. Josalle was assigned the 
new post of general sales man- 
ager, Marman Div., Aeroquip 
Corp., Los Angeles. 


Frank T. McAvoy was made 
sales manager for Atlee Corp., 
Woburn, Mass. 


William W. Lovette has been 
named sales manager for Metal 
Sales Inc., Los Angeles. 


Robert T. Frisbie, Jr., vice 


Norton Diamond Wheel/s 
-Mined or Man-made - 
out-grind them all 


constant accuracy. 


Resinoid bonded diamond wheels are 
best for such jobs as precision grinding 
of cutters, form tools and die blanks. 
They are available in several bond 
types — B type for wet grinding — B6 


type for dry grinding. 


Vitrified bonded diamond wheels are 
used for sharpening single-point cut- 
ting tools, grinding chip grinders and 


for surfacing carbide dies. 


Metal bonded diamond wheels are 
sometimes preferred for grinding chip 
breakers, for certain offhand grinding 
jobs and for cutting off sintered car- 


bide blanks, etc. 


Norton leadership in diamond wheel 


75 years of... Making better products.. 


NORTON PRODUCTS: Abrasives + 
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Norton was first to introduce all three 
kinds of diamond wheel bonds: resin- 
oid, metal and vitrified . . . does all its 
own checking and sizing of diamonds 
... duplicates wheel specifications with 


Grinding Wheels «+ 


made. 


e f 
manufacture continues whether the 
diamonds used are natural or man- 


As the world’s largest producers of 
abrasives, Norton maintains the most 
modern equipment designed for prod- 
uct quality control. Expert engineer- 
ing assistance and prompt deliveries 
are also geared to provide the wheels 
you need for top quality, lowest cost 
carbide grinding. For these helpful 


services, see your Norton Abrasive 


Machine Tools + Refractories + 


Engineer or Norton distributor. Or 
write to NORTON COMPANY, General 
Offices, Worcester 6, Mass. Plants and 
distributors around the world. 


W-1975 


. to make your products better 
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Electre-Chemicals — BEHR-MANNING DIVISION: Coated Abrasives + Sharpening Stones + Pressure-Sensitive Tapes 


president in charge of sales for 
the New Britain Machine Co., 
Hartford, Conn., was elected 
executive vice president. Frank 
H. Hastings became sales man- 
ager for the Britain-Gridley Ma- 
chine Div. 


Garrett M. Schmoeller has 
been promoted to vice president 
and general sales manager for 
American Latex Products Corp., 
Hawthorne, Calif. 


James F. Cook has taken the 
post of sales manager with 
Wheatland Electric Products Co., 
Pittsburgh. He had been district 
sales manager at Des Moines, 
Iowa, for National Electric Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. 


Robert E. Groening was 
moved up to general sales man- 
ager at United Welders, Inc., Bay 
City, Mich. 


Martin E. Marks has joined 
U. S. Peroxygen Sales Corp., 
Richmond, Calif., as vice presi- 
dent and sales manager. 


Foster E. Goodrich, first vice 
president and director of sales 
for Stanley Home Products, Inc., 
Westfield, Mass., was elected 
president and director of sales for 
the firm. 


J. B. Magruder, Jr., joined 
Anken Chemical & Film Corp., 
Newton, N. J., as director of 
sales. 


Julie Polis has been advanced 
to assistant sales manager by Sor- 
ensen & Co., South Norwark, 
Conn. 


Richard E. Reynolds was pro- 
moted to assistant general sales 
manager of American Viscose 
Corp.’s Film Div., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Arthur O. Grumney_ was 
named assistant sales manager, 
Dekoron Products Div., Samuel 
Moore & Co., Mantua, Ohio. 


Stanley B. Hone has been 
made manager-factory sales, 
Warner Electric Brake & Clutch 
Co., Beloit, Wis. 


Gilbert Harrell has been ad- 
vanced to field sales manager, 
Parker-Kalon, a division of Gen- 
eral American Transportation 
Corp., Clifton, N. J. 


John G. Petry was named 
sales manager for the Industrie 
Div., Joyce-Cridland Co., Day 
ton, Ohio. 


James N. Heald, Il, has beer 
assigned the new post of man- 
ager of domestic distributor sales 
for Heald Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Arlie J. Homes was advanced 
to distributor sales manager, a 
new post, at Xcelite, Inc., Or- 
chard Park, N. Y. 


Alfred B. Meeg has been ap- 
pointed vice president-sales at 
Bell & Co., Morton Grove, Il. 


E. W. Cave has been promoted 
to the new post of director of 
aviation sales, Continental Oil 
Co., Houston. 


Joseph Neuman was moved up 
to assistant national sales man- 
ager by American Photocopy 
Equipment Co., Evanston, IIl. 


T. Joseph Keane was made 
sales manager of the Automotive 


and Aero Equipment Div., Rus- 
sell Mfg. Co., Middleton, Conn. 
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Purchasing Week Brings You Up To Date On: 


THE INS AND OUTS 
OF INDUSTRIAL LEASING 
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Effective interest rates included in leases 
FAST WAY to figure what you're paying on 26% of total equipment cost, and the term 
a lease deal (in terms of interest) is first to of the lease is five years. The dotted line 
figure what your annual rental amounts to that runs from the left side of the chart inter- 
as a percentage of purchasing price, then to sects the 5-year line directly over 11% (ihe 
use that figure and the term of the lease to vertical line moving up from the bottom). 
arrive at your interest payment. In the chart Result: Cost to you of the equipment leasing 
above, for example, your annual rental is contract is 11%. 


1. How Much Does Your Lease Cost? 2. How Do You Compare the Costs? 


I—Calculate Purchase Costs 


a) A machine tool will cost $10,000 if purchased outright. 

b) You can finance 70% ($7,000) of this on a 3-year condi- 
tional sales contract. 

c) The period of financing is 36 months. 

d) The total monthly payment will be $230, including interest 
and principal. 


e) Interest expense will be: 
bk y sk 6 50 ah sea aoa Cae eo 6 oe $640 
I So ie ene a 426 
I Une eae sib Nd 6s leh ab oop worse 214 
ks Bears ere arate: le bo gedkiaee a hss ok wk oe $1,280 


If you buy the machine, depreciation over a five year period 
by the declining balance method (you could use straight line 
or sum-of-years digits method) will be: 


a a ES SS re aC ere $3,334 
BEOE IRS > Pe 2,666 
Ny Es GA Teil cs oo Ms COR ae Ot Rowe 2,000 
ED 65 wagpte tke aes wy dehy. Und bes 1,334 
SP CIN Sos eat PC CERO RV Es Ce ee STUN 666 
I sa theca danni peck ata ha an ee SRS en ak 9 RD $10,000 


ll—Calculate Lease Costs 


a) A leasing company will lease you the equipment for 65. 
months. 

b) The monthly rental will be $196. 

c) Total rental expense for a year will be $2,352. 

d) Pre-paid rent will be $980 (five months’ rent) which will 
apply to months 61 to 65 inclusive. Assume the lease car- 
ries no renewal or purchase options (you could get them, 
but this would affect the price). 


l1i—Calculate Relative Benefits 


Assume your firm earns 36% per year on working capital 
(that’s 18% a year after a tax rate of 50%). Go to the table 
below to find computation factors that apply for your actual 
ratio. Use them to figure amounts for line 3 and line 4. 


Your normal net profit to net working capital ratio 
TableA TableB 


6% 1.063 12.34 
7.5% 1,080 12.43 
9 1.098 12.52 
10.5 1.116 12.7 
12 1.134 12.8 
15 1.172 12.95 
18 1.213 13.2 
21 1.256 13.4 


1.333 13.6 
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3. And How 


Do 


You Figure Working Capital? 


|. Opening freed cash 


2.Freed cash, start of year (line 10 of prior year) 


3.Cash plus year's earnings after taxes 


4.Cash paid out,on purchase or rentals 


5.Cash balance before tax savings (line 3 minus line 4) 


6. Tax savings on financing cost (50% of year's cost) 


7. Tax savings on depreciation (50% of years depreciation) 


8. Tax savings on rental payments (50% thereof) 


9. Tax savings on prepaid rent (50% of prepaid rent) 


10. Cash freed at end of year ( sum of lines 5 through 9) 


3rd Year 
Purchase| Lease 
XX X X 
7,537 | 10,149 
9,142 | 12311 
3036 2587 
6,106 9,724 
107 XX 
1,000 XX 
XX 1176 
XX XX 
7,213 | 10,900 


QUICK COST IDENTIFIER: This line-by-line rundown 
takes you through to the finished calculations. Here 
is how the figures above are applied: 

Line 1. Under Purchase, First Year, insert Part 1 (b) 
from the data at left. This is $10,000—$3,000 down- 
payment or $7,000 cash freed compared to 100% 
purchase. Under lease, insert the difference between 
purchase price and prepaid rent (Part | (a) minus Part 
il (d) or $10,000 — $980 — $9,020. 

Line 2 The freed cash at the start of the year earns 
income during the year at your normal net profit to 
working capital ratio. Part Ill, Table A, shows such 
earnings on $1.00 (with 50% tax already taken out 
of the earnings) at various profit ratios. Multiply Line 
1 (Use Line 2 after the first year) by the factor for 
your earnings ratio to determine the freed cash plus 
the years earnings thereon, after taxes. For example, 
if Line 1 is $7,000, and your after tax profit ratio is 
18%, multiply $7,000 by 1.213 from Table A, and 
enter $8,491 at Line 3. 

Line 4. Out of this freed cash, you must pay princi- 
pal and interest on your financing (if you purchase 
outright, Line 4 under Purchase will be zero) and make 


your monthly rental payments. These payments not 
only reduce the available cash, but also decrease the 
earnings computed at Line 3. Part Ill, Table B, shows 
how much to reduce line 3. This is the amount of the 
total reduction caused by twelve monthly payments 
of $1.00 after taxes. If your purchase was financed, 
multiply the amount of the monthly payment (Part |! 
(d)) by the factor for your earnings ratio in Table B. 
For the lease computation, multiply the monthly rental 
payment (Part Il (b)) by that factor. Thus if your 
monthly payment to a finance plan is $230 (including 
principal and interest) and your after tax profit ratio 
is 18%, multiply $230 by 13.2 and enter the product, 
$3,036, at Line 4 under Purchase. If your monthly 
rental payment is $196, multiply this by 13.2 and 
enter $2,587 at Line 4 under Lease. 

Lines 6-8. This gives effect to the tax shield or 
savings on financing cost, depreciation and/or rental 
payments. If you wish, substitute what your own tax 
adviser believes to be an allowable deduction under 
Lease at line 8. 

Line 9. Deduct the pre-paid rental when it finally 
tloes become a rental expense (months 16-65). If 


Data courtesy Equitable Leasing Corp. 


there is an undepreciated balance remaining on the 
equipment under the purchase alternative enter this 
at Line 9. 

Line 10. Here’s the proof. Working capital profit ratios 
above 18% generally shown advantage in cash 
freed for the lease plan. If so, that’s the one to pick. 
The cost of this lease in terms of Chart | is figured 
this way: The total purchase price would have been 

$10,000. Deduct the prepaid rent ($980). 

$10,000 

980 


Base for calculation 9,020 

Lease payments total $2,350 per year. Thus they are 
26% of the purchase price. Go up to the chart at the 
left and look across from 26% on the vertical scale to 
the five year term lease. Then come down to the 11% 
mark on the horizontal scale. This gives you an effec- 
tive simple interest rate of 11% to compare with 
bank loans or other financing methods. It’s expensive 
if you can get bank loans for 5 to 6,% but not so 
bad if you can actually make 18% after tax on your 
working capital freed by leasing. 


[x0 booming field of industrial leasing has put new~p 


urgency into the P.A.’s quest for leasing knowledge. Leas- 
ing is now a multi-billion dollar industry on its own (see 


P.W., Feb. 1, ’60, p. 1). 


Companies such as Hertz, Nationwide Leasing Co., Boothe 
Leasing Co.—even manufacturing firms such as Deere & Co., 
and Jones & Lamson—are busily carrying the message of reduced 
costs through equipment leasing to operating and purchasing 


men throughout industry. 


What should the purchasing man know about industrial leas- 


ing? Plenty. For instance, he 
has to be able to know what 
leasing will really cost him (see 
tables). And he should know 
what leasing can accomplish in 
terms of profit for his company. 
And finally, he should know what 
negotiation skills are required to 
make the best possible lease deal. 

Here is how purchasing men 
are sizing up the situation: 

@The P.A. for a large elec- 
tronics corporation that leases a 
a big part of its production 
equipment for defense manufac- 
turing operations says: “The 
equipment we use is highly tech- 
nical electronic gear. We find 
that leasing is our answer be- 
cause we aren’t stuck with obso- 
lete equipment should a contract 
lapse or another unexpected de- 
velopment arise.” 

@Another major company 
that does a lot of leasing in its 
division says: “Each division pre- 
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pares its own equipment profit- 
ability analysis—including such 
things as interest rates, depreci- 
ation schedules, and life of the 
equipment—then the lease or 
buy decision is made at head- 
quarters. That way we’re sure 
that we make the best decision so 
we'll maximize cash flow over 
the life of the equipment.” 

In big companies and small, 
the possibilities of maximizing 
cash flow through leasing is 
growing more important. 

Earl Hutchinson, who is gen- 
eral manager of a small company 
—Bullard Pickering Co., of 
Providence, R. I., display manu- 
facturer—says leasing is a boon: 

“We use things like plastic 
cutters, benders, and vacuum 


formers. But it’s hard for a small 
firm to build up the necessary 
cash or to get financing. We'd 
like to buy, but it’s just too dif- 


ficult. Leasing lets us get our 
needed equipment right away, 
without financial problems.” 

Hutchinson goes on to list the 
big advantages he sees: 

@Little cash needed for a 
down payment. 

®@ Low rental during the later 
years. 

@ Protects us from a high ob- 
solescence rate in the equipment. 

@Gives us a brand-new ma- 
chine without tying up working 
capital. 

@ Makes for tax benefits ad- 
vantageous to us. 

But it isn’t all sweetness and 
light. Hutchinson is quick to 
point out some of the disadvan- 
tages of leasing, as well. For 
example: 

@ There is a high interest rate. 

@ It’s difficult for a small firm 
to negotiate a lower rate. 

@On a big lease (say $50,000 
worth of equipment) our bank 
would like to know more about 
it before we go ahead. 

@We need financial advice 
to make sure our analyses are 
accurate. Had to go outside for 
consulting help. 

Another small-company man- 
ager, Ira Harmon of Harkins As- 
sociates, New York city plastic 
molding firm, has found that 
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leasing is about the best way yet 
devised to get unusual or highly 
specialized equipment. 

“We iease injection molds for 
plastic containers,” says Har- 
mon, “and find it a great financial 
help. Very few banks will fi- 
nance them—they cost up to 
$15,000 each—hbecause they say 
the molds aren’t good security. 
And if we defaulted on the 
loan, the bank says it couldn’t get 
anything for the molds. Now we 
lease them from Tishman Equip- 
ment Rental on a sale and lease- 
back arrangement. Tishman 
has an expert on molds on its 
staff who knows the worth of 
the molds .. .” 


(1) HOW LEASING WORKS 


Lease payments are made 
much like rent, usually on a 
monthly basis. The schedule you 
get will probably be somewhere 
in the range of 18 to 40% of the 
equipment purchase price per 
year, depending on the term of 
the lease (3, 5, or 7 years), the 
cost and type of equipment and 
options you may want (like pur- 
chase at the end of the initial 
term, or extended leasing beyond 
the term). Remember that every 
feature of the lease is negotiable, 
so shop for what you want. 


In addition, there will usually 
be a pre-payment of from two to 
six months rent, as security. This 
pre-payment can be up to 10% 
of the cost of the equipment, but, 
like most of the terms of a lease, 
it is subject to negotiation and 
varies widely among leasing firms. 

The pre-payment is one thing 
that boosts the cost of leasing: 
It's money you can’t use in your 
business, plus it is not a tax- 
deductable expense. So shop 
around, not everyone requires it. 

The payment schedule you 
choose should depend on your 
firm’s cash in the bank (which 
may vary greatly from season to 
season, or which may be better 
this year than next), the potential 
savings or profits you expect to 
make from the new equipment 
(some firms try to match high ini- 
tial savings by matching them 
with higher initial rentals), and 
tax considerations on govern- 
ment contracts. (See your ac- 
countant for advice. 


(2) WHAT LEASING COSTS 


A leasing company is really a 
wholesaler of money, because it 
gets the funds to buy the equip- 
ment you lease from investors, 
insurance companies, or commer- 
cial credit firms. You, of course, 

(Turn to page 30) 
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(Continued from page 29) 

pay the cost of this borrowed 
capital. This type of borrowing 
is usually high cost money—at 
least 7%—compared to the 
prime interest rate (5%—to an 
AAA corporation). Or the lessor 
may “sell” your lease to a firm 
like C.1.T. Credit Corp., in much 
the same way that auto dealers 
discount car loans. He takes a 
discount on the sale reflecting a 
higher load on your payments. 


Because this loading is buried 
in the cost of the lease, it’s often 
tricky to pull out the finance cost 
from the equipment cost. How- 
ever, to be able to compare the 
cost of the lease with other means 
of paying for the equipment 
(bank loan—from 5-7%, chattel 
mortgage or conditional sales 
contract from 7 to 9%), you have 
to be able to break out the in- 
terest cost. (Chart 1 shows you 
how.) 


Of course there are other fac- 
tors to consider besides just the 
interest rate. Chances are that 
you'll find the lease costs you 
from 2 to 5 points more than a 
bank loan (a PURCHASING WEEK 
nation-wide survey found that the 
average cost for leasing is 11%, 
but some firms have paid as high 
as 23% because of special situa- 
tions—see PW (Aug. 17, °59, 
p. 1). 

Though the bank loan may 


bear a lower rate, it may have re- 
strictions that make it harder to 
live with than a lease. The bank 
may require you to keep part of 
the loan on deposit (just as men- 
tioned above on lease prepay- 
ments, this tends to increase the 
cost of the loan), it may restrict 
some of your financial operations 
like requiring a certain working 
capital ratio, or restricting other 
equipment acquisitions. 

The interest that you pay on a 


Bale Waste Paper? 


Signode way is faster, easier, cheaper, safer 


-..uses your present baling press! 


Faster and easier because fewer ties are needed per 
bale; the inexpensive Signode setup eliminates waste 
motions of reaching, twisting, splicing; strapping feeds 
handily from conveniently located overhead dispensers. 

Cheaper because bales are 29% denser, take 43% 
less strap per bale, save 25% of room in storage and 
in trucks; steel strapping stays tight, bales hold shape 
without bulging and wedging in transit; steel strapping 
itself can be unloaded from cars or trucks quickly and 


neatly with a lift truck. 


First in steel strapping 


Safer because flexible strap ends drop down, are easy 
to see; no sharp ends poke at man on receiving side; 
bales are squarer, firmer...safer and neater to handle, 


stack, load. 


It’s easy to change to this proved method. Signode 
fieldmen know how to adapt it to your present baling 
equipment...are ready to work with you now. If you 
bale waste paper or any other compressible material or 
product in any quantity, write for your free copy of 
““How to Save Money on Your Baling Operations.” 
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SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2670 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-Wide 
In Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal « Toronto 


A Report on Industrial Leasing: What You Il Need to 


lease will be higher—just like a 
bank’s loaning rate if your firm 
has a so-so credit standing. Leas- 
ing companies check on this with 
Dun & Bradstreet, and also re- 
view your company’s financial 
statements. However, equipment 
manufacturers who use leasing as 
a marketing tool are reported to 
be less particular. Other factors 
that influence the rate are the 
size of the lease and the length of 
the contract you want. Quantity 
leasing or blanket leases bring 
slightly lower rates. However, 
note that there’s no going rate as 
in the loan “money market”. 


(3) HOW TO COMPARE LEASE 
BUY AND OTHER PLANS. 


PURCHASING WEEK found two 
approaches used by people famil- 
iar with the financial aspects of 
leasing—the cash freed for work- 
ing capital approach and the 
present value—cash flow method. 
(1) The Cash Freed Analysis. 
This viewpoint is of biggest help 
to those who look to leasing as a 
method of freeing funds for more 
profitable investment in the com- 
pany. 4) 

The argument goes like this: 
Companies that are short on 
working capital and that have a 
high ratio of net profits to net 
working capital can use invest- 
ment funds to best advantage by 
putting them into expanded in- 
ventories, mew customer’s ac- 
counts receivable, sales and ad- 
vertising expenses instead of fixed 
plant equipment or car fleets. 

Industrial chemicals, drugs, 
supermarkets and paper mills are 
some that have high (25% or 
over) profit on working capital. 
Other fast-moving, expanding 
companies also have this charac- 
teristic. 

These firms find that money 
pumped into the operation of the 
business pays off better than 
money put into machinery. To 
find out how you stack up, take 
your most recent year’s net prof- 
its after taxes and divide it by the 
difference between current assets 
and current liabilities. If you are 
a typical manufacturing concern, 
you'll get a figure between 10 and 
25%. Here are the ratios for 42 
industries: 


Agricultural Implements and 
Machinery 11.86, Airplane Parts 
and Accessories 19.91, Automo- 
bile Parts and Accessories 12.29, 
Bakers 19.26. 

Bedsprings and Mattresses 
6.65, Bodies, Trucks Auto 14.99, 
Bolts, Screws, Nuts and Nails 
10.57, Breweries 12.47. 

Chemicals, Industrial 18.03, 
Coats and Suits, Men’s and Boys’ 
4.36, Coats and Suits, Women’s 
12.65, Confectionery 16.40. 

Contractors, Building Con- 
struction 15.18, Contractors, 
Electrical 10.47, Cotton Cloth 
Mills 4.70, Cotton Goods, Con- 
verters, Nou-Factored 6.97. 

Dresses, Rayon, Silk, and 
Acetate 3.35, Drugs 32.63, Elec- 
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Know, How to Figure the Costs 


trical Parts and Supplies 10.46 
Foundries 8.63. 

Furniture 8.90, Hardware and 
Tools 11.00, Hosiery 7.78, Lum- 
ber 13.71. 

Machine 6.11, Machin- 
ery, Industrial 9.59, Meats and 
Provisions, Packers 12.99, Metal 
Stampings 8.64. 

Outwear, Knitted 8.25, Over- 
alls and Work Clothing 7.14, 
Paints, Varnishes and Lacquers 
12.26, Paper 22.22. 

Paper Boxes 17.56, Petroleum, 
Integrated O 35.62, 
Printers, Job 14.85, Radio Parts 
and Supplies 20.98. 

Shirts, Underwear and Pa- 
jamas, Men’s 6.35, Shoes, Men’s, 
Women’s and Children’s 7.85, 
Soft Drink Bottlers 27.08 Steel, 
Structural Fabricators (Sell on 
Short Terms) 12.95, Stoves, 
Ranges, and Ovens 8.44. 

Industrial Manu- 
facturers Net Worth Under 
$500,000 6.52; $500,000-$2,- 
500,000 10.80; Over $2,500,000 
9.20. 


The working capital freed ar- 
gument goes on: the more profit 
you make on working capital, the 
less funds you should try to have 
in fixed assets. 

A big note of caution: this ap- 
proach only works if your fizm 
is tight for expansion money, 
doesn’t have big bank balances 
that are unused, and can actually 
profitably employ extra dollars in 
working capital. It also assumes 
that the best measure of the im- 
mediate profitability of these ex- 
tra dollars is measured by the 
return on working capital. 

The best way to explain it is 
to go through a sample calcula- 
tion—See page 29. The plan that 
gives you the biggest total of cash 
freed at the end of the year is 
the one to pick. 

The Present Value of Cash 
Flow Method. This method is 
a bit more complicated than the 
working capital argument out- 
lined above. But it has some big 
advantages. Most of the financial 
experts believe it gives you a bet- 
ter idea of the cost of the lease 
because they view leasing as a 
method of borrowing money. 

Here’s what it does: Accord- 
ing to John M. Randolph, As- 
sistant Secretary of Textron Inc., 
Providence, R. I. “Present value 
answers this question: If I went 
to a bank and borrowed the 
money for the piece of machinery 
and agreed to repay the loan on 
the same basis as required by 
the lease, what interest rate 
would I be paying?” 

The idea behind this is that 
a lease is essentially a loan; you 
borrow the money through a leas- 
ing company and make repay- 
ments with your rent. You avoid 
making a purchase or an out- 
ward cash flow for the equip- 
ment now, but you commit your- 
self to outward cash flows over 
the years of the lease. You must 
be able to compare the future 
after tax value of these payments 
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versus the present cash drain of 
purchasing equipment. “What is 
the cash effect of leasing versus 
owning?” 

Randolph explains, “In the 
case of a lease, you avoid a capi- 
tal tie-up. Then you have the 
tax benefits of full deductability 
of rental costs. 

On the other hand, direct pur- 
chase gives you the benefit of de- 
preciation charges, which . . 
generate cash. The basic ques- 


tion is then, “what do I forego 
in the way of future cash bene- 
fits (from depreciation) in order 
to avoid a cash outlay today (or 
a purchase).” 

The way to figure the present 
value of future expenses is to use 
a set of interest tables (the “pres- 
ent value” or annuity table) to 
find out what $1. of expense or 
saving, “X” years from now, is 


.| worth today. The idea is much 


like the bird in hand, two-in-the- 


bush proverb. A dollar three 
years from now isn’t worth a dol- 
lar. At 4% interest, it’s worth 
$.88; at 6% and ten years, it’s 
worth $.55. There are a set of 
tables like this in almost every 
engineering or business hand- 
book, or see “Principles of En- 
gineering Economy”, Eugene L. 
Grant, Ronald Press, 1950. 
You lay out the lease plan and 
purchase you are considering 
plan much like the working capi- 
tal analysis. Put down for each 
year the cash flows of each plan 
(For purchase, it’s the initial 


price or down payment; any bor- 
rowed principal repayments and 
the after tax interest and depre- 
ciation. For leasing, the pre- 
paid rent, after tax lease pay- 
ments—these are the items in 
Lines 4, 6, 7, 8). Total them for 
each plan every year, then fig- 
ure the difference between lease 
and buy. You'll find that leasing 
ends up costing more in terms of 
total dollars, and the rental costs 
over the year have more than 
covered the initial cost of the 
equipment (remember the leasing 
(Turn to page 32) 
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‘Seems tome 
Forgetting Something 


This isn’t going to be a good day for our friend unless he 
remembers what he forgot, and completes the whole picture 
of himself as a Successful Man in Business. 


How about you ... in your role as Successful Purchasing 
Agent? Do you follow through to complete the whole picture? You 
are entrusted with a big responsibility. You know your 
best resources; you buy right in the interest of your firm. 
To complete the picture — you need good follow-through on 
delivery, choosing a carrier of responsibility, who 
can deliver the goods safely, on time, and with economy. 


Very often you'll do better with Roadway on this final important 
step. Let us tell you why and how! Call the Roadway 
terminal nearest to you for full information. 
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How The 
Pros Figure 


Cash Flow 


CASH FLOW is the amount 
of money passing through 
your company over a given 
time. Measuring cash flow 
is like taking the corpora- 
tion’s blood pressure. The 
chart at left shows how 
sophisticated management 
caluclates the amount of 
cash flow gained (or lost) 
through leasing or buying. 
Such calculations help the 
big company to arrive at 
better lease-buy decisions. 


KEEP YOUR CARLOAD CUSTOMERS 
FROM “cooling their heels"’ 


To keep customers, keep ’em satisfied—as 
B&O SENTINEL SERVICE does—with 
siding-to-siding dependability. 

Sentinel cars are watched closely with 
prompt reporting to shippers and 
receivers of any in-transit interruption. 
SENTINEL SERVICE will treat your 
carload customers right. Try it! 

Ask our man! 
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B.0 BALTIMORE « OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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(Continued from page 31) 


company recovers the cost of its equip- 
ment through the rent—and then some). 

Look at the example. In each year ex- 
cept the beginning of the first year, leas- 
ing drains $1,250 more after tax from 
your firm (The depreciation stays in your 
; out to the lessor, so it’s 
$500 lost depreciation plus $750 after- 
tax-lease dollars. This gives you one 
“plus” year of $10,000 and 10 years of 
“minus” $1,250 per year. 

Now is the time to experiment with 
annuity rates so that the future negative 
drains equal the positive $10,000. Mul- 
tiply each yearly difference by a factor 


from an appropriate line in the annuity 
table under say, 4%. Don’t forget to 
preserve the plus and minus signs. Try 
another, say 4.5%. Eventually you will 
bracket the rate which balances the fu- 
ture net cash drains of the lease and the 
$10,000 cash payment you don’t have to 
make with the lease (this is, again, an 
amount you have effectively borrowed.) 
Here we find it’s 4.3% by interpolation 
between 4.0% and 4.5%. 

What does this rate mean? This is the 
comparative rate your lease will cost 
you, that is compared to a 100% pur- 
chase plan, or whatever time payment 
plan you have figured. How does this 
compare with the cost of other after-tax 
forms of money? It’s cheaper than using 
other funds now in the company (work- 
ing capital, or diverting funds from proj- 
ects that earn about 10% after tax). 

Randolph said, “Most of my analysis 
have shown that for the average company, 
leasing may be cheaper than other forms 
of equity.” Randolph, however, does not 
think the working capital approach gives 
as good an answer as present value cash 
flow. “This usually produces a ratio far 
in excess of the effective cost of a lease. 


It makes leasing look too good. “This 
argument says that there is a substantial 
advantage in leasing. I don’t think you 
can attribute corporate earnings to one 
segment of assets (working capital)”. Fur- 
ther, Randolph points out that there’s no 
guarantee that the working capital leas- 
ing saves can produce the same profit as 
in the past. A better figure would be the 
over-all after-tax return on investment for 
the company, which should be com- 
pared to the lease cost, developed above. 
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ASK THE MAN FROM THE NORTHERN(PLAINS 


When you need parts, processing, assem- .! 
blies, we can locate new sources for you. 

Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, f 
Nebr., has catalogued for instant reference f 

by electronic methods, information about > 
the production capacity of thousands of - 


plants in the Northern Plains. This detailed 
information has been gathered and tabu- 
lated by the private gas utilities of the area. 
Upon receipt of details regarding your re- 
quirements, we will be glad to suggest pos- 
sible qualified suppliers located in the five 
state Northern Plains Area. 
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SERVING THE NORTHERN PLAINS 


NORTHERN NATURAL 
GAS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


For Accurate Information about the Manu- 
facturing Facilities available in the Northern 
Plains, call or write Randall Klemme, Vice 
Pres., Northern Natural Gas Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska, or call WEbster 7600. 


This Unique Service Is Yours . Simply For the Asking 
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When you need IT in a hurry... 


...a phone call to your Rex Distributor or District Office solves your 
problem. If he hasn’t got IT he can get IT within 24 hours from 
the nearby Rex CHAIN Belt warehouse. Protect your temper... your 
fingernails... your production schedules... by turning your problems 
over to your dependable Rex Man. 

IT (freely translated) means Rex Quality Drive and Conveyor 
Chains, Sprockets, Flexible Couplings, Belt Idlers, Pulleys...Shafer 
Roller Bearings. CHAIN Belt Company, 4702 W. Greenfield Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
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Typewriter 
For Portable Use 


Portable has same key- 
board as standard model, 
and a tabulator on the front 
that sets and clears tab stops. 
Typewriter holds full-sized 
letterheads longways, and 
can type a 10.3-in. line. 
Available in six colors, with 
luggage-type carrying case. 

Price: $137.85. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Remington Rand, 315 
Park Ave. S., New York 10, 
N. Y. (PW, 4/18/60) 


Cafeteria Seating 
Combines Table, Chairs 


One portable folding unit 
combines full-sized table and 
12 chairs which can swivel 
180 degrees, enabling occu- 
pants to face toward pro- 
gram activities. Chairs are 
contoured plywood or 
molded plastic. In use, unit 
occupies 48.3 sq. ft. of floor 
space; in storage, 12.1 sq. ft. 

Price: $265. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Sico Mfg. Co., Inc., 5215 
Eden Ave. S., Minneapolis 
24, Minn. (PW, 4/18/60) 


Alternator 
Controls Operations 


Machine controls alternate 
operation of duplex or dual 
motor driven equipment, 
such as heating, vacuum, 
water, and process pumps. 
Alternator operates  effec- 
tively up to 550 v., and re- 
quires no lubrication. 

Price: $64. Delivery: im- 
mediate to 10 days. 

Whittington Pump & En- 
gineering Corp., 1126 Pros- 
pect St., Indianapolis 3, Ind. 
(PW, 4/18/60) 


Analog Computer 
Handles Mathematical Data 


Computer, of expandable 
modular design, has four am- 
plifiers, each with simultan- 
eous overload balance indi- 
cator for continuous circuit 
monitoring. Potentiometer 
can rebalance circuit when 
necessary. Basic reference of 
computer is 100 v. 

Price: $1,723. Delivery: 
120 days. 

Applied Dynamics, Inc., 
Box 2068, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(PW, 4/18/60) 
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Dockboard 
Speeds Loading 


Dockboard speeds loading 
and unloading of trucks and 
trailers, is raised and lowered 
by air valve to terminal air 
system. Design permits vehi- 
cle to back into position with 
doors closed. Rated wheel 
load capacity: 10,500 Ib. 
Unit needs no electric power. 

Price: $410. Delivery: 15 
to 21 days. 

Freightliner Corp., P. O. 
Box 3591, Portland 8, Ore. 
(PW, 4/18/60) 


Strap Wrench 
Adjusts Delicate Materials 


Strap wrench, available 
with 12, 18, and 24 in. han- 
dles, turns or adjusts delicate 
or highly polished materials, 
small hand wheels, knurled 
knobs, and oddly shaped 
parts. Maker says fabric strap 
prevents scratching, denting, 
or crushing. 

Price: $2.63 to $12. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Lowell Wrench Co., 97 
Temple St., Worcester 4, 
Mass. (PW, 4/18/60) 


Gage 


Measures Plate Thickness 


Portable, transistorized 
plate gage determines thick- 
ness of plated or painted sur- 
faces on ferrous base mate- 
rials, reads from 0.0001 in. 
to 0.015 in. Magnetic probe 
requires just 2 points of con- 
tact on flat or irregularly con- 
toured surfaces. 

Price: $345. Delivery: 3 
wk. 

Dyna-Empire, Inc., 1075 
Stewart Ave., Garden City, 
N. Y. (PW, 4/18/60) 


Heater 


Warms Paint 


Welded aluminum quart 
cup heater with nichrome 
wire element heats paint for 
high viscosity spraying. De- 
signed for small spraying 
jobs. Thermostat controls vis- 
cosity; light signals when to 
spray. Safety link guards 
against overheating. 

Price: $42.50. Delivery: 
approx. 1 wk. 

Dualheet, Inc., 3350 West 
137 St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
(PW, 4/18/60) 
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Spray Gun 
Makes Polyurethane Foam 


Production unit pumps, 
meters, and mixes two com- 
ponent formulations for 
rigid, semirigid, or flexible 
foams. Self-cleaning mixing 
device proportions, dispenses 
and reproduces shots of 
mixed materials. Self-con- 
tained unit is 33 in. x 26 in. 
x 52 in. 

Price: $5,290 to $6,247. 
Delivery: 60 to 90 days. 

Martin Sweets Co., Inc., 
114 S. Ist St., Louisville 2, 
Ky. (PW, 4/18/60) 


Trays 
Store Components 


Green enamel trays 212 
in. deep, 4% in. long, in 5 
widths from 3 in. to 7 in., 
store small components on 
bench stands. Available in 
18-in. and 36-in. widths. 
Welded steel construction 
stands are recommended for 
assembly work. 

Price: 52¢ to 80¢ per tray, 
$6.25, $12 for stands. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Skyline Electronics, Inc., 
1828 S. Bannock St., Den- 
ver, Colo. (PW, 4/18/60) 


Lubricant 
Stops Thread Seizing 


Thread compound lubri- 
cates and seals bolts, studs 
and flanges at high pressures 
and temperatures up to 1,800 
F. Compound uses colloidal 
copper to plate metal sur- 
faces against corrosion, and 
prevents seizing or galling of 
threaded metal or plastic. 

Price: $2.95 per lb. Deliv- 
ery: 4 days. 

Felt Products Mfg. Co., 
7450 N. McCormick Bivd., 
Skokie, Ill. (PW, 4/18/60) 


Seal 
Protects Shafts 


Steel shell wiper-scraper 
unit protects packings on re- 
ciprocating shafts and hy- 
draulic cylinders. Brass ring 
scraper removes mud or tar 
stuck to rod, and synthetic 
rubber wiper removes water, 
dust, and abrasive particles. 

Price: 80¢ to $8.05. De- 
livery: 2 to 8 wk. 

Oil Seal Div., Chicago 
Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1301 El- 
ston Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
(PW, 4/18/60) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 
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© The American Zinc Institute has increased its 1960 research budget 50% 
in an attempt to keep aluminum, steel, and plastics from further encroach- 
ments on zinc territory. 


Important research projects now underway seck to improve zinc die casting 
alloys; find ways to minimize “wet storage strain” in galvanized steel sheet; 
and to explore methods of extending the service life of galvanized domestic 
hot water tanks, 


Some other, more general, research aims: get zinc oxide more jebs in 
exterior house paints, improve cathodic protection for ship’s holds and sea- 
food equipment, better zinc battery can performance, develop new architec- 
tural applications for rolled zinc, and investigate field of zinc powder 
metallurgy. 


@AZI’s most extensive research projects in 1959 were concerned with 
plating die castings and developing an improved lithographic plate. The 
plating project was assigned the task of coming up with a better way to coat 
automotive die castings. The project reportedly developed a number of plat- 
ing systems that meet the needs of critical exposure conditions—notably on 
electroplated zinc die castings for the auto companies. 


In fighting for the lithographic plate business, zinc is trying to ward off 
newer metals that are making inroads on what was once exclusive zinc 
market. AZI feels that its research has paid off. Scoreboard for the year: a 
new graining system, a new zinc plate alloy, and new surface treatments. 


@ Zinc consumed in nonautomotive die cast applications set a new record 
last year at 150,000 tons. Most of the metal went into home appliances, 
builders hardware, plumbing and heating devices, business machines, and 
electronic equipment. 


Although the auto industry is the largest single zinc user, zinc makers 
consider it a highly volatile market—and they are trying hard to develop 
other industry uses. Zinc die castings continue to increase on a weight-per- 
car basis, but intangibles such as the compact trend, and styling changes 
inject a note of uncertainty. 


The zinc industry, is counting on four factors—stable prices, adequate 
supply, reliable performance, and eye appeal to keep competition in line. 
The industry must worry about materials (other metals, plastics) and com- 
peting methods (metal stampings, extrusions, screw machine parts). Helping 
to hold the line: Die castings have been getting bigger, thinner, more at- 
tractive. 


@A market analysis of the zinc oxide market points up the problem that 
existing products face from changing technology. During the last 10 years 
the rubber and paint industries have consumed about 80% of the total zinc 
oxide. Consumption by the rubber industry has shown a fairly steady increase, 
going from 38% of the total in 1950 to 50% in 1959. In contrast, use by 
the paint industry has shown a steady decline from 45% of the market in 
1950 to 31% last year. 


Paint manufacturers have been cutting oxide consumption by replacing 
leaded zinc oxide with lead-free (which takes less zinc oxide), replacing lin- 
seed oil vehicles with synthetic resins (reducing or eliminating oxide content) 
and making emulsion paints that contain no zinc oxide at all. 


Technology is taking a bite out of zinc’s rubber business too. About 6 lb. 
of zinc oxide were used for every 100 Ib. of rubber made in 1950—less than 
5 lb. per 100 Ib. last year. Rubber technicians have been experimenting with 
techniques to keep the expensive oxide to a minimum. 


® Taking this technological revolution one step further, we find that the 
rubber makers themselves are in for some stiff competition from plastics. 


Although rubber consumption increased 28% in the last decade, non-rigid 
plastics consumption quadrupled. While most of the increase has been in 
fields other than rubber (food-wrapping, garment bags, etc.) a significant 
invasion of the rubber stronghold has occurred. 


© Higher burst strength than polyethylene, excellent toughness and impact 
strength, and outstanding resistance to cold flow are among advantages 
claimed for new plastic, polybutene-1, now headed for commercial produc- 
tion. Several companies are working with the material—first to reach com- 
mercial production probably will be Petro-Tex Chemical Corp., now building 
a large-scale pilot plant. 


New Products (Continued from page 35) 


Tractor 
Uses Radio Control 


Transistorized remote ra- 
dio control system uses trans- 
mitter in operator’s hand, 
pocket, or belt to run tractor 
within range of 100 ft. Al- 
ternatively, operator may 
walk and lead the vehicle, or 
drive it. Tractor can speed 
order picking operations. 

Price: $1,815. Delivery: 
approx. 16 wk. 

Automatic Transportation 
Co., 149 W. 87 St., Chicago, 
Il, (PW, 4/18/60) 


Vibrator 


Moves Materials 


Explosion-proof _ electric 
vibrator moves materials 
through bins, chutes, and 
hoppers at 3,600 vibrations 
per minute with 60 cycle 
current. Device is available 
in 3 phase a-c, 220 or 440 v. 
and has adjustable impact in 
7 settings from 385 to 1,100 
lb. 

Price: $565. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Cleveland Vibrator Co., 
2827 Clinton Ave., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. (PW, 4/18/ 


INTERNALS made with famous G.S. 
precision give you better production 


It’s costly—in terms of machine time, man hours, over- 
head and customer dissatisfaction—to compromise on 
quality in Small Gearing for critical applications. You 
have no such worries when you order your Small Gears 
from G.S.—specialized equipment, specialized tech- 
niques and specialized, long-time experience assure 
properly designed, accurately cut Gears, produced to 
an unmatched standard of uniform accuracy. That 
means your production isn’t slowed by rejects or im- 
perfections—your product will operate smoothly and 
efficiently in the hands of your customers. 

G.S. Internals like those illustrated above, for ex- 
ample, are cut to exacting specifications for such ap- 
plications as air operated hoists, floor machines, radio 
equipment, navigating instruments and many other 
uses. If you use Internals—or any other type of Small 
Gearing—get G.S. in your picture! 


s SEND FOR 
GYP° FREE 
; Small Gearing Guide. 
Contains useful 
charts. Send for 
your copy today! 


Specialties, Inc. 


2635 WEST MEDILL AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


SPURS © SPIRALS © HELICALS © BEVELS © INTERNALS 
WORM GEARING © RACKS © THREAD GRINDING: 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
OF FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER GEARING 
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Electric fork truck with 4,000 
lb. capacity has carbon pile drive 
control for smooth acceleration, 
weighs 7,850 Ib. and operates off 
36 v. battery. Fully loaded, 
truck can climb a 10% grade, 
travel up to 6.2 mph., forward 
or reverse. Dual field series wind- 
ings in drive motor give high 
torque for fast acceleration. 
Industrial Truck Div., Clark 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Hydraulic rams and independ- 
ent pumps apply from 10 to 100 
tons of force, in any direction, for 
heavy moving, lifting, pushing, 
pulling, adjusting, testing, and 
bending. Rams may function as 
permanent installations in hy- 
draulic jigs, fixtures, or presses. 
Pumps are available for hand, 
air, electric, and gasoline power. 
Duff-Norton Co., Box 1889, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 


Two-level precision radial 
drill allows one operator to set 
up large workpieces (up to 62 in. 
under spindle) on low base, while 
second operator drills smaller 
material on work-height table at 
opposite end. Veet Industries, 
25751 Groesbeck Highway, East 
Detroit, Mich. 


Thread grinder with inter- 
changeable spindles provides 
range of grinding wheel speeds. 
Standard spindle runs at 15,000 
rpm. High-frequency spindle 
runs between 42,000 rpm and 
60,000 rpm. Unit grinds mul- 
tiple lead threads, tapers, radius 
forms, and right and left-hand 
threads of various types. A tank 
and cooling unit maintains a 
constant working temperature. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp, 1200 Oakman 
Blvd., Detroit 32, Mich. 


All-electric receiver gives re- 
mote indication of gas and liq- 
uid pressure, draft, differential 
pressure, flow, temperature and 
liquid level. Three-wire trans- 
mission line can connect receiver 
to remote electric transmitter. 
Hays Corp., Michigan City, Ind. 


Motor-generator control unit, 
rated at 50 kw, runs one or two 
high-frequency induction fur- 
naces or coils. It contains 8-step 
auto transformer and 32-position 
capacitor switch for heating and 
melting needs. Installation re- 
quires 60 cycle, 440 v. or 220 v. 
power connection, cold water 
connection, and drain. IJnducto- 
therm Corp., 412 Illinois Ave., 
Delanco, N. J. 
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MAIL THIS AD FOR Blockson Catalog of 


PHOSPHATES 


For handy BUYING GUIDE to every 
Sodium Phosphate and chemical listed below, clip 
this ad to your letterhead and mail to: 


BLOCKSON 


Sodium Tripolyphosphate + Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate (Anhydrous) « Sodium 
Polyphos (Sodium Hexametaphosphate-Sodium Tetraphosphate) - Trisodium 
Phosphate (Crystalline- Chlorinated - Monohydrate) + Disodium Phosphate 
(Crystalline-Anhydrous) « Monosodium Phosphate (Anhydrous-Monohydrate) « 
Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate + Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate - Sodium 
Silicofluoride + Sodium Fluoride + Aluminum Fluoride + Hydrofluoric Acid 
e Sulfuric Acid + Teox® 120 « Teox® Compound 3 « C-33 Sequestering Agent 


BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chemicals Division 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
Joliet, Illinois 


SERVE VOLUME FEEDING NEEDS WITH ROYAL 


Only Royal gives such flexibility, such utility, such completeness, 
such quality. Write today for illustrated information about the dozens 
of items in our cafeteria seating and table line. Illustrated above: 
836 side chair, 801 square-tube leg table, and 753 counter stool. 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. 53-D, One Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Please tell me more about the most com- 
plete line of cafeteria furniture. 


NE ee NE a Te en CF Ae eee e 
Firm CAFETERIA FURNITURE 
Address 

City. Zone__State 
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(Continued from page 36) 

Mercury piston compressors 
for handling small quantities of 
costly pure gases develop high 
pressures in ranges up to 60,000 
psi. Hydraulically separated oil 
pump displaces mercury in unit. 
Standard laboratory models avail- 
able in capacities of 400, 500, 
600, 750, and 1,000 cc. Research 
and production models are avail- 
able at higher capacities for man- 
ual or semi-automatic operation. 
High Pressure Equipment Co., 
1222 Linden.Ave., Erie, Pa. 


Combination starter consists of 
magnetic motor starter, control 
transformer, and branch circuit 
protective device in NEMA Type 
12 enclosure. For normal main- 
tenance, main door opens only 
when disconnect switch or circuit 
breaker is in off position. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N.Y. 


Vibratory finishing machine 
employs air-cushioned suspen- 
sion system to reduce metal 
fatigue. Adaptable to cleaning, 
fine polishing, coloring, and bur- 
nishing, the process is suitable for 
all ferrous and nonferrous met- 
als. Machine comes in 11 cu. ft. 
through 18 cu. ft. sizes. Pangborn 
Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 


Thin-width bearings save space 
and make possible use of longer 
stators and rotors in synchros, 
gear trains, and small motors. 
Stainless steel bearings are avail- 
able in 9 sizes from 0.2750 in. to 
0.5 in. O.D., and bores from 
0.0937 in. to 0.1875 in. Open, 
single and double-shielded bear- 
ings are included in the series. 
Miniature Precision Bearings, 
Inc., Precision Park, Keene, 
N. H. 


Automatic water sample col- 
lector-concentrator can weigh, 
measure, concentrate, and record 
up to 1-million separate samples 
and gather them into one single, 
final sample of desired concentra- 
tion. Carrier assembly protects 
sample, in platinum evaporating 
dish, from contamination. Water 
inlet and heater controls inter- 
lock to prevent boiling of sam- 
ple water. Electronics Div., Dia- 
mond Power Specialty Corp., 
Box 415, Lancaster, Ohio. 


Data logger prints out, in deci- 
mal notation, 100 channels of 
strain gage or temperature data 
in 20 sec. System operates with 
full or half strain gage bridges or 
with 1 of 3 thermocouple types. 
Automatic alarm accepts preset 
strain or temperature value for 
each channel, and compares it to 
actual value on gage or thermo- 
couple for each load increment 
in test specimen. Gilmore Indus- 
tries, Inc., 13015 Woodland Ave., 
Cleveland 20, Ohio. 
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Torch 


Stam : 

P For Heavy Cutting 
Is Self-inking 
Oxygen control valve on 


torch draws in oxygen grad- 
ually, reduces slag spray, 
eases control in piercing, 
rivet washing, and heavy cut- 
ting. Torch, designed for 
heavy cutting, has adjustable 
over-or-under cutting lever 
and can perform with a va- 
riety of tips. 

Price: $59.50 (without 
tips). Delivery: immediate. 

Smith Welding Equipment 
Corp., 2633 4th St., S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. (PW, 
4/18/60) 


Self-inking process elimi- 
nates hand inking rubber 
stamp. Basic unit includes 
desk stand, date stamp, and 
one-line title. Up to seven 
stamps may be added, each 
accommodating six lines of 
copy. Five ink colors avail- 
able. 

Price: $3.60. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Stampak Sales Co., 255 
| Park Ave. S., New York 10, 
_ | N. Y. (PW, 4/18/60) 

| 


Now available from your P-K distributor... 


PARKER-KALON SOCKET SCREWS 


the most complete line in the industry 
® 

s 

use where frequent adjustment is a re- 


When design and production specify socket 
quirement ... for thread-sealing applica- 


screws with self-locking inserts...ask your 
distributor to show you the Parker- tions... for extra holding power, even when 
subjected to severe vibration. 


Kalon line with the new Long-Lok . 
feature. : e Excellent performance over a wide range 
P-K socket screws with Long- °¢ of temperature. 
Lok inserts of Polycap, a nylon : e No reduction in basic rated strength of 
type polymer, completely eliminate ° the fastener. 
e Meets requirements of MIL F 18240A 


the need for lock washers or intri- *, 
cate safety wiring. They are ideal for °e (ASG) and NAS 1081 specifications. 


screws with or without the Long-Lok insert. You can 
- order either way and get speedy delivery of P-K 

ee | quality-controlled socket head cap screws (1960 and 
P ' 1936 series), set screws (including P-K's new 
W-Point*}), shoulder screws, flat heads, button heads 
and pipe plugs. 


ASK YOUR P-K DISTRIBUTOR FOR SAMPLES 
AND TECHNICAL BULLETIN NO. 862 


; to fill all your requirements ey call on your Parker-Kalon distributor for P-K socket 


LOOK TOP-K for all your socket 

_ serew, dowel pin and hex key 
requirements. Ask your distrib- 
utor to show you the five new 
Hex Key sets, now available from 
<‘in addition to the popular 


* 
sae nage Se 


ee 


*T.M, TU. S. Patent No. 2,907,245 


PARKER-KALON the complete line 


PARKER-KALON, a division of GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION, Clifton, N.J., sold exclusively through Industrial Distributors. 


Power Source Uses Transistors And 


Diodes to Change 


Cleveland — Electric Storage 
Battery Co. has announced a 
new portable 110 v. a-c power 
source that will enable mainte- 
nance men to perform on-the- 
spot heavy repairs in field or 
plant without using a motor-gen- 
erator set or an air compressor. 

Developed by the Automotive 
Div., the new unit (called the Ac- 
tiverter) uses diodes and transis- 
tors to change direct current from 
its battery to alternating current. 
The electronic components can 
be used to recharge the battery 
when the unit is plugged into 
ordinary house current. 


Available in Two Sizes 


For heavy maintenance and re- 
pair, the Activerter comes in a 
500-watt capacity model, weigh- 
ing 70-85 Ib.; for consumer uses, 
it is available in 200-watt capac- 
ity. The larger unit sells for 
$249.50, the smaller one for 
about $139.50. The electronic 
components will be available 
without the battery. 

The Activerter has no moving 
parts, eliminating the arcing and 
low-efficiency problems often as- 


GE to Market New 


ImitationDiamond 
For Grinding Use 


Schenectady—General Elec- 
tric Co. announced it will sell 
man-made diamonds for use on 
metal bonded grinding wheels. 

The diamonds, developed by 
the Metallurgical Products Dept., 
will be available in sizes up to 
100 mesh, for use in metal 
bonded grinding wheels for lens 
laps, glass grinding, electrolytic 
grinding, and conventional grind- 
ing on cemented carbide. The 
diamonds also can work to form 
and shape synthetic sapphires, 
cut germanium and quartz, and 
grind ceramics for missile com- 
ponents. 

Smoother Surfaces 

The new man-made diamond 
has typical particles of single 
crystal and block shape, in colors 
ranging from light green to grey- 
black. Crystal surfaces on the 
new diamond are smoother than 
those on the one commercially 
developed by GE two years ago 
for use on vitrified and resinoid 
bonded. wheels. 

The development of the dia- 
mond for metal bonded grinding 
wheels is considered a big step 
forward in GE’s program to pro- 
vide a full line of man-made dia- 
monds for grinding operations on 
extremely hard materials. 


New ATM Alloy Speeds 
Up Stainless Steel Output 


Nashville, Tenn.—Tennessee 
Products & Chemical Corp. has 
developed a new alloy that it 
says will speed up stainless steel 
tonnage output per furnace. 

The company says the alloy, 
called ATM, can be used with 
conventional stainless steel manu- 
facturing equipment after sug- 
gested revisions in processing. 
Economies resulting from the al- 
loy’s use could cut costs of cut- 
lery and autos, the firm says. 


Battery DC to AC 


sociated with vibrator or rotor 
use in power conversion. 

Since the Activerter power 
package is a closed circuit, with 
the battery itself functioning as 
the ground, the unit can be used 
under high humidity conditions 
without danger of shock. 

Electric Storage Battery claims 
an expected life of 7 to 8 years 
for the electronic components. 
The unit uses standard fuses 
which can be replaced without 
teardown of the structure. 


PORTABLE POWER SOURCE uses transistors and diodes 


vert battery 


power 


to 110 v. 


a-c for 


to con- 
field maintenance uses. 


Milling Cutter Design 
Ups Blade Life by 37% 


Detroit—Wesson Co.’s new 
milling-cutter design increases 
average blade life 37% because 
it allows regrinding up to 17 
times as compared to a maximum 
of 12 with the old design. 

The blades are being offered 
at no increase in price and will be 
supplied on all new series 5200, 
5400, and 5500 milling cutters. 
They can be used without change 
on existing cutters in these series. 

Blades are available for either 
right-hand or left-hand cutters 
having diameters ranging from 4 
in. to 32 in. 


Transport Leader 


To Support Integrated Companies 


New York—A leading trans- 
portation executive has called for 
immediate government action in 
support of integrated (rail, truck, 
air, and sea) transportation com- 
panies. 

Speaking before the Transpor- 
tation Research Forum here. 
A. G. Anderson, general traffic 
manager of Mobil Oil Co., told 
a group of top level transporta- 
tion research economists, analy- 
sts, and executives that integrated 
cargo carriers would mean... 


Asks Government. 


@Lower costs and improved 
service for shippers. 

@ Increased earnings for both 
railroads and truckers. 

@An end of private carriage, 
which Anderson termed “not a 
threat, but a stopgap that will 
vanish when common carrier 
(public) facilities render private 
carriage uneconomic.” 

Anderson discounted as “far 
from the truth” predictions that 
motor carriers “have no future 
once barriers are down.” 


Rails Squabble Over Access to Calumet Harbor 


Chicago—The long battle be- 
tween railroads over entry to 
Chicago’s Lake Calumet Harbor 
—the big port open to St. Law- 
rence Seaway traffic again this 
year—may be nearing an end. 
But the final decision may still 
be some months off. 

The Interstate Commerce 
Commission recently refused to 
reconsider a ruling unfavorable 
to the Rock Island, which has 
sole access to the harbor now. 
The ruling held that six other 
railroads should be allowed entry 


to the harbor and ordered them 


to construct trackage to the port 
starting no later than June 30 of 
this year. 

The Rock Island is expected to 
appeal the decision to a three- 
judge federal court, on grounds 
that the ICC’s decision was based 
on “speculation and surmise as to 
the future” and “not on the facts 
in the record.” 

The other railroads seeking to 
put rails into the harbor are the 
Illinois Central, the Pennsylvania, 
the New York Central, the In- 
diana Harbor Belt, the Chicago, 
South Shore & South Bend, and 


Nobody laughs when he sits down to play 


There’s a good reason. Ernie Wright plays 
for pretty high stakes. In terms of pack- 
aging savings to users of corrugated boxes 
they frequently run to thousands of dollars. 
Tens of thousands in some cases. 


It doesn’t matter what the product, Ernie 
can usually find a way to box it better. His 
record as an economy expert is largely 
built on imaginative use of inner packing. 
A corrugated box specialist for 30 years, 
Ernie has probably created more cost- 
cutting interior safeguards than any man 
in the business. 


One Union-Camp box he developed for a 
textile company featured a unique die-cut 
unit that provided positive protection by 
“floating” the individual spools of yarn. 
Another box design for a business machine 
manufacturer made use of a corrugated 
inner “saddle” which firmly anchored the 
box’s contents—yet contributed to an over- 
all packaging cost reduction of 25 per cent! 


A third box, constructed in cooperation 
with an instrument maker, weighed ten 
pounds less than the previous container . . . 
and measured nine inches shorter. Never- 
theless the new design gave increased pro- 
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tection to the delicate instruments at a 
significantly reduced overall cost. While 
these are just a few of the types of prod- 
ucts which have benefited from a Union- 
Camp corrugated package analysis, they’re 
typical of the kind of packaging efficiency 
we can often help you achieve. 


Perhaps Ernie Wright can come up with a 
new packaging idea for your product. Per- 
haps several. It might be an unusual anchor- 
ing device. A more effective type of cushion 
against impact or vibration. Or, possibly a 
simple twist that would involve nothing 
more than a minor modification of the box 
design you are now using. In any case, it 
costs nothing to find out. While you’re 
about it why not look into Union-Camp’s 
complete corrugated box service. 


You’ll be surprised at the savings it can 
offer. 


S UNION-CAMP” 


CORRUGATED BOXES 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation .233 Broadway N.Y. 7. N.Y. 


Plants: Savannah, Georgia - Trenton, New Jersey - Chicago, Illinois - Lake- 

land, Florida - Spartanburg, South Carolina - Jamestown, North Carolina 

Subsidiaries: Allied Container Corporation, Dedham, Massachusetts 
The Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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the Belt Railway. Several other 
railroads would get access under 
the ICC ruling, through joint 
ownership of the Belt. 

The Rock Island, which has 
been battling since 1957 to keep 
the others out, contends its facil- 
ities are adequate to service the 
port, and through expansion 
would be able to handle future 
requirements. Some railroad men 
feel the Rock Island may take the 
case to the Supreme Court, if 
necessary. 

The Illinois Central is espe- 
cially anxious to have access to 
the harbor, because it serves some 
Southern ports which could be 
affected by diversions of traffic 
through the St. Lawrence Sea- 


way. 

Although the opening of the 
Seaway last year had a “negli- 
gible effect” on the Illinois Cen- 
tral’s foreign traffic, access to the 
harbor through its own rails 
would serve as a “possible offset 
to traffic losses in the future 
which may occur at Gulf and 
South Atlantic ports,” the LC. 
says. Noting the strength of the 
opposition, however, it says “it 
may be some time before we will 
be permitted to serve the har- 
bor.” 

The North Western R. R. is 
eagerly looking forward to open- 
ing of the Seaway, as are most 
Western roads. The North West- 
ern points out that while over-all 
Seaway tonnage last year in- 
creased about 72%, its own gen- 
eral cargo through the waterway 
increased fourfold. 

“This indicates that as the Sea- 
way traffic grows, we will enjoy 
revenue gains from this source,” 
the railroad says. “This, of 
course, contemplates carrying out 
of our intention to adjust rates 
to assist in port and industrial de- 
velopment and to do whatever 
else is necessary to increase use 
of the waterway.” 

In addition to Chicago, the 
North Western serves five other 
lake ports. 


Army Engineers 
Endorse Plan To 
Improve Canal 


Albany, N. Y.—Deepening of 
the Barge Canal from Oswego to 
Syracuse to 27 ft. to make Syra- 
cuse a lake port has been recom- 
mended to Army Engineers by 
the Syracuse Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Army Engineers also received 
a recommendation from the New 
York Public Works Dept. for 
installation of double locks, 
250-ft. wide, with one lock han- 
dling pleasure craft and single 
propeller vessels and the other 
handling canal carriers. 

Walter F. Fox, asst. secretary 
of the Syracuse Chamber of Com- 
merce, suggested deepening the 
canal from Oswego to Syracuse 
in a speech before a special hear- 
ing by the U.S. Corp. of Engi- 
neers in the Federal Building 
here. 

He qualified his recommenda- 
tions by adding: 

“At this moment we realize it 
might not be justified, but we 
urge that it should be kept in 
mind. It could make a tre- 
mendous economic difference to 


Syracuse.” 
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POLYURETHANE AIR FILTERS, standard equipment in Westinghouse 1960 conditioner 
line, contain special bacteria-killing additive and air-freshening chlorophyll. Filters 
can be washed in soap and water and snapped back into place in removable grilles. 
The filters can also be adapted to earlier model Westinghouse air conditioners. 


Midland, Mich. 
ket two liquid latexes (polymer particles 
dispersed in water) specifically designed 
to upgrade the properties of Portland ce- 
ment mortar. 

The latex modified mortars (Dow La- 
tex 560, and Dow Experimental Latex 
XO2144 added to cement) have been 
studied for more than three years in in- 
terior applications, warehouse and factory 
floor resurfacing; and for two years on 
highways and bridge deck repairs under 
many types of weather conditions. 


Double Strength 


Technical reports at the Dow labora- 
tories show bond strength of 560 latex 
modified mortar is more than double that 
of unmodified mortar. Compressive 
strength, tensile strength, flexural 
strength, and alkali and acid resistance 
are all markedly increased, according to 
Dow. 


Dow Latexes Upgrade Cement Mortar 


Dow expects the latex will find wide 


application where: stronger, more durable 
compositions are needed, adhesion is criti- 
cal, vibration is excessive, traffic is heavy, 
and various kinds of spills are encoun- 
tered. 

Dow recommends resurfacing thickness 
of % in. or greater for covering badly 
worn wooden or cement industrial floors, 
and highway or bridge resurfacing, though 
placements of %4-in. and y,-in. thickness 
have given satisfactory performance as 
surfaces. 

The latex will be supplied in 55 gal. 
drums, tank trucks, or tank cars directly 
from Dow. 


Cost Per Square Yard 


Cost per sq. yd. at %-in. (recom- 
mended minimum) Po Mat would be 
about 85¢ with Dow Latex 560 mortar, 
and 97¢ for mortar of the saran type, 
including antifoam agents and diethylene 
glycol, which is added to prevent cracking 
from dehydration. 


SYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIAL | 
TUBES 


ap N 


take the loads 
—— 


Sylvania Industrial Electronic Tubes prove their ability daily to take widely varying 
load conditions. Vibration? Shock? They’re built to take that, too. 


Next time you need replacement tubes see your Sylvania Industrial Tube Distributor. 
Smarter yet, see him today and have your replacements on hand. He carries the full 
line of Sylvania Industrial Tubes for resistance welding, electronic control, induction 
heating and dielectric heating equipment. 


You'll like the high-quality product he sells. You'll value his service, the kind of 
service that means more hours of continuous production. 

Meet your SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL TUBE DISTRIBUTOR. Ask him for the 
new “Sylvania Industrial Tubes” and “Gold Brand Reliable Tubes” booklets. Or 
write Electronic Tubes Division, Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Dept. 46, 1100 Main 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 


SYLVANTA 


Sutsidiery of GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS S) 


For You, Mr. Purchasing Agent 


These Are The Fairbanks Products That 
You Will Be Hearing About From Your 
Fairbanks Distributors—This Month! 


i \ 


their smooth, hard tread 


FAIRBANKS LAMILON ALL-PLASTIC WHEELS 
One Wheel For Any Section 


LAMILON Wheels permit 
you to save through standard- 
ization. These new truck and 
caster wheels, 
sizes 3 thru 12 inches, will 
not mark wood floors nor mar 
concrete floors; they are not 
affected by water, oils or greases and they retain 


the worst floor conditions. 


Greater floor protection, less maintenance and 
smaller inventories are the advantages to be gained 


of Your Plant 


available in 


and concentricity under 


through standardization on LAMILON Wheels— 
exclusive Fairbanks products, typical of the values 
to be found in the Fairbanks line. 


ab iis 2 ke Oe a 


Fee on Se 


DART MALLEABLE IRON 
UNIONS GUARANTEED! 


For over 60 years every Dart 
Union has been backed by 
the firm guarantee—“If one 
should leak through we will 
give you two”—and less than 
1 in every 100,000 has proven 
to be faulty. Two bronze seats 


ground to a true ball and socket joint make a tight seal 
time and again without jamming. Darts can be used 
over and over again. Darts also available in all—iron 


construction. Sizes 4”—4”. 


2”; 2507 S.W.P.—2%"—4"; 


Rated 3004 S.W.P.—%"— 
600+ W.O.G. all sizes. 
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Getting the facts on these featured Fairbanks products is important to 
you. Because, like all Fairbanks products, they provide unique benefits, 
assure dependable trouble-free operation. And, all Fairbanks products 
are immediately available from Fairbanks stock carrying distributors. 


” Fairbanks wu 


VALVES © DART UNIONS © CASTERS © TRUCKS * WHEELS 


Executive Office: 
393 Lafayette Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


520 ATLANTIC AVENUE 2600 S. ar STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASS. CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


393 ORK 3. N ag 15 STANWIX STREET 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


a: ya STREET 
ROME, GA. 


FACTORIES—BINGHAMTON, N. Y. and ROME, GA. 
Sold through leading distributors in all principal cities 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession . . . 


Timothy H. McKenzie has 
joined Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., as manager of procurement 
for the Buffalo, N. Y., operations. 


J. W. Brackett, purchasing 
agent, Republic Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, has been made 
administrative assistant to the 
general manager of sales. W. R. 
Chafin, Jr., manager of the mer- 
chandizing and materials division, 
succeeds Brackett as purchasing 
agent. Paul S. King takes over 
Chafin’s former post. 


RICHARD WARREN 


JOHN MITCHELL 


John Mitchell and Richard 
Warren have been advanced to 
supervisors of the supplies section 
and contract section respectively 
by Diamond Alkali Co., Cleve- 
land. Advanced to buyers are: 
William Hotes, electrical supplies; 
Lynn Babcock, raw materials; 
and David Riebel, office supplies 
and equipment. 


Thomas K. Davis has been 
transferred from Salt Lake City 
to Butte, Mont., as assistant 
western general purchasing agent 
by the Anaconda Co. Ralph Mil- 


lard has also been shifted to 
Butte as assistant purchasing 
agent. 


R. J. Plouse, former purchas- 
ing agent for Auto Equipment 
Co., Denver, has been appointed 
inventory control manager for all 
branch operations of the Wyo- 
ming Automotive Co. in Wyo- 
ming and Colorado. 


R. W. TOMLINSON 


Lt. M. DORSON 


Robert W. Tomlinson becomes 
senior buyer, Alpha Portland 
Cement, Easton, Pa. He replaces 
James I. Maguire, who was re- 
cently made director of manage- 
ment services. Renton B. Beth- 
man succeeds Tomlinson as a 
buyer. 


L. M. Dorson was named 
storekeeper and purchasing repre- 
sentative for Republic Steel 
Corp.’s plant in Warren, Ohio. 
J. P. Pillar has been made con- 
struction storekeeper and _ will 
also assist Dorson with district 
storeroom activities. 


Albert C. Terrell, superintend- 
ent of Steel Case, Inc.’s chair 
plant, has been made director of 
purchases for the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., firm. 


Howard Becker was promoted 
to assistant director of purchases, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Port- 
land, Ore. Fran T. Dowdy takes 
over his former post, purchasing 
supervisor at the Camas., Wash., 
Div. Richard W. Loyst succeeds 
Dowdy as assistant purchasing 
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supervisor at Camas and Robert 
ids has been assigned to the St. 
Francisville, La., mill as purchas- 
ing supervisor, Loyst’s former 
post. 


Truman S. Curtis succeeds the 
late Kingsley E. Clawson as pur- 
chasing agent for Salt Lake City. 


William F. Butor has joined 
the Cuneo Press, Chicago, as 
head’ of the purchasing depart- 
ment. He succeeds E. B. Larson 
who took over direction of Gen- 
eral Stores. 


H. B. Scott succeeds Arthur G. 
Lee, who retired, as purchasing 
manager of the Sparton Elec- 
tronics Div., Sparton Corp., Jack- 
son, Mich. 
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H. B. SCOTT SAM AARONSON 


Samuel Aaronson was assigned 
the new post of materials and de- 
velopment coordinator, Sealy, 
Inc., Chicago. His duties include 
responsibility for the placing or- 
ders for materials for member 
plants. 


John S. Sneed has been made 
purchasing agent by Waste King 
Corp., Los Angeles. 


Charles R. Milliken was pro- 
moted to general purchasing 
agent, Beatrice Foods Co., Inc., 
Chicago. He succeeds D. F. 


Tripp, who retired after 43 years. 


Thomas W. Lawless has joined 
Weaver Mfg. Co., a division of 
Dura Corp., Springfield, Ill., as 
purchasing agent. He replaces 
Orville W. Ellis, who is retiring 
after 40 years’ service. 


C. R. MILLIKEN 
(Continued on page 42, Col. 1) 


T. W. LAWLESS 


Railway Express never limits you to one kind of transportation. We provide trucks 
to ship across town. Trucks and trains and planes to ship across the nation. Ships 
and planes to ship across the world. Count on Railway Express Eager-Beaver 
service for the kind of transportation that best suits your particular needs. 

That's not the only advantage Railway Express offers you. For example: 


Nationwide coverage to 23,000 communities in the U.S. 
International service to and from almost anywhere in the world 
Unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way 
Door-to-door delivery at no extra charge (within authorized limits) 
Lower rates on certain shipment aggregations of 300 Ibs. or more 
Special low rates on many other commodities 


Railway Express gives you service no other organization can match. And, with 
our long-range improvement plans well underway, we’re able—and eager—to give 
your shipments the thorough service you want. Next time you ship, call Railway 


Express—and see! 


from truck to train 


Kager-Beaver 
responsibility! 
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(Continued from page 41) 
Fred C. Hands was moved up 
to director of procurement for 
Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 
He had been plant manager of 
the firm’s synthetic rubber plant 
in Institute, W. Va. 


John R. McAlister, director of 
procurement for Philco Corp.’s 
Government and _ Industrial 
Group, Philadelphia, has been 
made director of procurement 


G. C. GATES D. C. MEACHUM 


materials and will direct the 
newly consolidated materials 
control handling and procure- 
ment departments. 


Gregory C. Gates has joined 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc., West 
Hartford, Conn., as purchasing 
manager. He had been procure- 
ment supervisor at Hamilton 
Standard, Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Dale C. Meachum has been 
made assistant purchasing agent. 
Southwest Gas Producing Co., 
Inc., Monroe, La. 


Warren A. Matthey has been 
advanced to buyer in the Axle 
Div., Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
where he will have greater re- 
sponsibilities. T. A. Taylor suc- 
ceeds him as buyer at Reliance 
Div., Massillon, Ohio. 


Tom Callahan, formerly with 
Thomas A. Edison Co., West 
Orange, N. J., in a purchasing 
capacity, has been appointed 
head of the jobbing and distribu- 
tor sales and sales promotion de- 
partment, Star Stainless Screw 
Co., Paterson, N. J. 


Guy E. Marshall was ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for 
New Britain by Landers, Frary 
& Clark, New Britain, Conn. 
He will be responsible for the 


| Obituaries 


B. M. Fitzgerald, purchasing 
agent for the Port of Los Angeles 
the past 12 years, died March 7. 
He was 64. 


L. B. Chamberlin, 69, Yakima, 
Wash., county purchasing agent 
for 1951-54, died March 6. 


Newman Lloyd Sheets, a past 
president of the NAPA, died 
March 14. At the time of his 
death he was managerial assis- 
tant, Sherman Oaks Branch, 
Boeing Airplane Co., and lived in 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


George W. Bliss, 62, purchas- 
ing agent and assistant treasurer 
of the Toledo Biade, died March 
18. 


Albert W. Zackey, 72, secre- 
tary and _ assistant treasurer, 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., 
Philadelphia, died March 22. He 
was a past vice president of the 
executive committee of the 
NAPA and a past president of 
the Purchasing Agents of Phila- 
delphia. 


Ordine C. Ferris, 58, purchas- 


ing-manager for Schering Corp., 
Bloomfield, N. J., died March 


This Changing Purchasing Profession 


Follow Up: Letters and Comments 
purchase of raw materials for the 


company. Eugene C. Johnson Incorrectly Quoted cult situations, and it is impossi-|any basis, between the two. 
succeeds Marshall as assistant ble to make a distinction, on} We did point out, and I be- 
purchasing agent for New Brit- Syracuse, N.Y. lieve it is true, that occasionally 

z . a small supplier, through more 


ain and will be responsible for} Through a _ misunderstanding ee eee * live 

the acquisition of all purchased|I was a quoted in your To Our Readers” flexible scheduling, can deliver 

parts. “PURCHASING WEEK Asks” col- This is your column. Write on |} 0" shorter ree than the larger, 
um (April 4, 60, p. 11) when|] amy subject you think will in- }) more comptecx, suppliers. 
questioned: “If all other factors|| terest purchasing executives. |} However, to categorically say 


are equal, do you prefer deal-|| While your letters should be || that the “smalls” are to be de- 
ing with a large or a small sup- signed, if you prefer we'll pub- || sired over the “bigs” is neither 


plier?” lish them anonymously. accurate nor in accordance with 
We have many excellent small Send your letters to: “Follow- || Ur method of procurement of 
suppliers and an equal number of|| Up,” PURCHASING WEEK, supplies. ; 
the nation’s largest. Both large]] 330 West 42nd St., New York C. S, Estabrook 
in) | and small have performed ad-|} 36, N. Y. Manager of Purchasing 
G. E. MARSHALL £. C. JOHNSON [mirably for us under very diffi- Lamson Corp. 
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| of ae 
Swingline, Inc. | 


shows you 7 ways to be a happy purchasing agent! 


How to win friends and influence co-workers? Easy! Just purchase the best stapling equipment for everyone in your office: 
SWINGLINE! They’Il be pleased... you’ll be happy...everything will be copacetic. Here are just 7 (and there are many more) 
of the fine SWINGLINE products seen on more desks across the country than any other brand: 
The completely automatic electric: revolutionary feather-touch stapling at your finger-tips! This stapler is specifically 
engineered to provide every business office with greater stapling efficiency than ever before. Automatically responds to 
the softest finger-tip touch—no fist clenching, banging, jamming! Saves time, motion—guarantees instant, foolproof 
stapling every time! 

2 The No. 4: a master desk stapler that loads quicker, works slicker because of SWINGLINE’s exclusive open-channel 
for easy loading! It tacks, it pins, it staples —with stroke control for jam-proof performance! All moving parts hardened 
for lifetime wear...rubber feet protect desk tops! Loads 210 staples. 

3 The No. 3: a shorter desk model with all the efficiency of the No. 4, but with 105 staples. Overall length? 6 inches! 

4 The No. 27: a rugged stapler, designed for extreme operating ease! Added feature? It can be imprinted with your 
company name or insignia. As with all these staplers, it is available in your choice of handsome Jeweltone colors. 

5 The No. 77S: a flip here...a click there...and this versatile stapler staples, pins, tacks, and fasteris! Anything else? 

6 

7 


Yes! —its own convenient storage compartment carries an extra supply of 500 staples! 
The No. 99: designed specifically for the smdller office, yet this hard-working SWINGLINE stapler holds 105 staples! 
Maximum efficiency —in a minimum of space! 
35-2D Staples: SWINGLINE’s finest quality, flat-wire standard size staples packaged in an exclusive two-drawer 
container: each drawer slides out easily, protects individual staple-strips from breakage. Dependable... rust-resistant... 
thoroughly tested staples that guarantee best possible performance! 
Our offer? Call STillwell 4-8555 for a FREE 10-day TRIAL of any SWINGLINE stapler that answers your individual 
needs —at no obligation. Our aim? Zo win your friendship. (And, if we can influence your future stapling purchases...well 


...that’ll make us happy, too!) 
INC. LONG ISLAND CITY 1,N.Y. OR CS pod 


in Canada: Saxon Office Eq ment, Ltd., 156 Evans Avenue, Toronto 14, Canadas Worid's Largest Manufacturer of Stapies for Home and Office 


25. 
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Collier Carbon Builds 


Los Angeles—Construction is 
underway on a new sulfuric acid 
plant for Collier Carbon and 
Chemical Corp. near Wilmington, 
in the Los Angeles Harbor area. 

The new facility, part of Col- 
lier’s broad expansion plans, will 
produce 250 tons of sulfuric acid 
per day, utilizing spent alkylation 
acid, hydrogen sulfide, and sulfur 
as raw materials. 


Facilities on Stream 

Fords, N. J.—Newly expanded 
facilities for the production of 
antioxidants at Catalin Corp. of 
America are now on stream. 
Major objective of the expansion 
program was an increase of 40%, 
raising annual capacity to some 
6-million Ib. 


Sulfur Plant Opens 


Houston—The United States = < 
formally |§ 


Sulphur Corp. has 
opened its multimillion dollar sul- 
fur plant at the High Island 
Dome, east of Galveston. 

The plant is expected to reach 
an output of 1,200 tons before 
the fall. Located adjacent to the 
Intracoastal Canal, the facility 
will ship hot liquid sulfur by 
barges. 


Open for Business 


Gardena, Calif.—A new elec- 
tronics firm, Western Transistor 
Corp., opened for business last 
week. The firm, which joins the 
rapidly growing electronics in- 
dustry on the West Coast, began 
making initial deliveries of tran- 
sistors April 15. 


New R&D Lab 

Waterbury, Conn.—MacDer- 
mid, Inc., manufacturer of metal 
cleaning, plating, and finishing 
chemicals, has started work on a 
new research and development 
laboratory. 

The new construction, which 
will add about 7,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space to the existing facili- 
ties, will provide additional space 
for research in chromate conver- 
sion coatings, copper plating 
process, cleaners, and other metal 
finishing compounds. 


Forms New Subsidiary 


Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical Co. has now set up 
its former Green Bag Cement 
Div. as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary. 

“Formation of Green Bag 
Cement Co.,” said Robert M. 
Moore, company vice president, 
“will make possible an even 
sharper focusing of manage- 
ment’s attention on the needs of 
our cement markets than was 
possible when Green Bag oper- 
ated as one division of the widely 
diversified parent company.” 


Wyle Corp. Expands 

El Segundo, Calif. Wyle 
Corp. has taken its second major 
expansion step this year with the 
recent acquisition of Burgoyne 
Testing Laboratories, Inc., West- 
bury, N. Y. The company has 
been renamed Wyle-Burgoyne, 
Inc. 

Wyle’s long-range expansion 
program, which included the pur- 
chase of Parameters, Inc., Hyde 
Park, N. Y. last month, is aimed 
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ities for providing missile and 
aircraft component makers with 
testing services and test equip- 
ment. 


Discuss Merger 
Houston—Ducommun Metals 
& Supply Co. and McCormick 
Steel Co. are discussing merger 
possibilities, the firms disclosed 
in a joint announcement. 
Although directors of the com- 
panies have authorized their 
management to examine the pos- 
sibilities of combining, no agree- 


Kaiser Uses Waterproof 
Wrap to Protect Sheet 


Oakland, Calif.—Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Corp, has 
started packing corrugated alu- 
minum industrial roofing sheet in 
a waterproof wrap to allow buyers 
to store the sheet outdoors. 

The new package consists of 
sheets of medium gage polyethy- 
lene and waterproof laminated 
paper. A layer of these materials 
is wrapped around the aluminum 
sheet and the whole package 
then is banded to wood skids. 
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ment has been entered into. 


The Ludlow Method 


2-STRIP 
CASE SEALING 


Faster - Stronger - Costs Less 


If you’re still sealing cases with staples, wire stitching 
or 6 strips of plain paper tape, you owe it to yourself 
to investigate 2-strip sealing with reinforced tape. 


If you’re now using staples or wire stitching, the 
Ludlow Method offers you: 


¢ Up to 60 more cases sealed per hour. 
* Greatly increased case strength and durability. 
¢ Easier opening — no scratched contents or hands. 


* Closed center seam eliminating infiltration of dust 
and foreign matter. 
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If you are now using 6 strips of plain paper tape, the 
Ludlow Method offers you: 


¢ Labor savings of 66°. 
* Cases that are 200% stronger. 
¢ Neater appearance and water resistance. 


Both SNAKETAPE and GLASPUN are approved for 
shipment on all carriers under U. F.C. Rule 41. 
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Use the coupon below to get more information. 
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SNAKETAPE 
Rayon-Reinforced 
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GLASPUN 
Glass-Reinforced 
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VPI-Coated Papers + Greaseproof 
Papers + Waterproof Papers + Poly- 
Coated Papers « Gummed Tapes 

¢ Federal Spec. Papers + Label and 
Specialty Papers + Plastics 


LupLow Papers + Dept. 164 *¢ Needham Heights, Mass. 


Please send me more information on the Ludlow 2-Strip Sealing 


Method. I am now using [) Staples () Wire Stitching [ Plain Paper Tape 
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at broadening its nationwide facil- 


Company. 


Street 


City. 


Office Machine Firm Plans to Double Its Size 


Culver City, Calif.—A grow- 
ing West Coast manufacturer of 
business machines has launched 
an aggressive campaign to join 
the leaders in the data processing 
field. 

Officials at Dashew Business 
Machines, Inc., said the company 
plans to double its size “within 
90 to 120 days” by acquiring 
other companies, increasing pro- 
duction capacity, expanding cur- 
rent marketing outlets ten-fold, 
and adding these new products to 
the company line: 

@ Printapunch. This new com- 
bination key punch and printer 
eliminates writing and separate 
punching of source documents, 
and provides direct input into 
data processing systems. 

@Duplicard transfer printer. 
Dashew has redesigned this ad- 
dressing machine to address mail 
directly from either 3 X 5 or IBM 
cards. 


@ imprinter. The company be- 
gan shipping its new model 19x3 
imprinter early this month. The 
versatile new unit accepts either 
8-column or S5l-column IBM 


‘Auctionmart Operation 
Pays Off for Botwinik 
Firm in Used Tool Sales 


Hamden, Conn, — “Auction 
Mart,” brainchild of the president 
of a leading custom machine tool 
builder here, has paid off to the 
tune of $69,500. 

Organized by Norman Il. 
Botwinik, president of Botwinik 
Bros. Inc., Auction Mart dis- 
posed of some 375 assorted ma- 
chine tools and accessories rang- 
ing from giant turret lathes to 
small reamers at the first sale, 
held here on Mar. 29 (PW, Mar. 
14, °60, p. 4). 

Actually, Botwinik “stumbled” 
on the idea of a permanent auc- 
tion place for used tools when 
orders from manufacturers to re- 
build their surplus machine tools 
“and try to sell them” began 
piling up. 

That’s when Botwinik decided 
to form his firm’s Auction Mart 
Div. Under the new scheme, 
manufacturers can ship their sur- 
plus used tools (on consignment) 
to the Auction Mart warehouse 
here, where they will be auc- 
tioned off at regular intervals. 

Botwinik, happy over the suc- 
cess of the first auction has sched- 
uled the second for May 17, and 
he hopes he'll be able to repeat 
the sales every six weeks. 

“The unusual thing about this 
auction,” Botwinik told PW, “is 
that all the machines are sold in 
one central plant. While we don't 
guarantee the equipment, our 
people have inspected the ma- 
chinery in operation in their orig- 
inal plant before accepting the 
tools for auction. 

“To the best of our knowl- 
edge,” he continued, “there is no 
outward damage to any of the 
machines, each of which should 
have many good years ahead of 
it.” 

Bulk of the machines at the 
first auction fell into the less- 
than-15-years-old age group. Bids 
ranged from a high of $3,300 
for a Cincinnati No. 3 miller to 
$3 for a 15-in. rotary table. Suc- 
cessful bidders had to post 25% 
of each purchase and remove 
their buys from the 10,000 sq. ft. 
warehouse by Apr. 8. 
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cards or small and large credit 
cards. 

First of the acquisitions in 
Dashew’s expansion drive was 
Duplicard Co., of Santa Ana, 
Calif. Duplicard now makes ad- 
dressing machine equipment. 

Other acquisitions are cur- 
rently being negotiated, Company 
President Stanley Dashew told 
PURCHASING WEEK. While the 
names of the firms under con- 
sideration were not disclosed, 
Dashew said it is his company’s 
intention “to remain strictly in 
the data processing field.” 

Dashew said he intends stream- 


lining his company’s present dis- 
tribution set-up by adding some 
150 new sales agencies around 
the country. 

Under the current set-up, 
Dashew distributes its embossing 
and imprinting equipment lines 
through branch offices in only 12 
key cities. Plans now call for 
opening up eight or ten new sales 
agencies each month. 

Dashew said all billing would 
be done from the home office 
under the new marketing system, 
which, he added, “was prompted 
by plans to expand our manufac- 
turing capacity and product line.” 


GROWTH PLANS are discussed by Dashew executives as they plot new 
sales and production of devices such as Printapunch key punch and 
printer, which eliminates writing and separate punching of forms. 


WHAT'S NEWS IN RUBBER 


ENJAY DELIVERS 


1,000,000" 


LONG TON OF BUTYL! 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES INCREASED TO 
MEET CONSTANTLY GROWING DEMAND 


There have been many elastomers developed since 
the first commercial ton of Butyl was used in 1943, 
but no other rubber, synthetic or natural, offers so 
many outstanding properties for so many appli- 


cations. 


Plant expansion plans announced recently will 


increase butyl production capacity some 50 percent 
by 1961 and, at today’s rate of consumption, the 
two million-ton mark will be reached within the 
next six or seven years. Two new additions to 


the butyl product line, Chlorobuty] and Buty] Latex, 


will soon be available in commercial] quantities. 


VERSATILE ENJAY BUTYL’S OUTSTANDING PROPERTIES MAKE IT 
SUPERIOR TO OTHER RUBBERS FOR MANY APPLICATIONS. SOME ADVANTAGES: 


@ RESISTS TEAR AND ABRASION 


... used in the new and revolu- 


tionary all-butyl tire. 


@ STANDS UP AT HIGH TEMPERATURE 
... used in steam hose and tire 


curing bladders 


@ HAS EXCELLENT ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES 
... used in high voltage cable 


insulation 


@ IS IMPERMEABLE TO GASES 
... used in virtually all rubber 
air-holding applications 


@ HAS WIDE RANGE OF DYNAMIC PROPERTIES 
... used in over 100 applications 
on the modern automobile 


@ DISPLAYS OUTSTANDING CHEMICAL 
RESISTANCE ... used for the storage 
and shipment of many chemical 
and commodity products 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 


15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Akron + Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Detroit + Los Angeles * New Orleans + Tulsa « Toronto 
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@ WITHSTANDS EXPOSURE TO SUN AND 


WEATHER .. . used in irrigation pipe 
and roof coatings. 

Want to find out fast, how versa- 
tile Butyl can improve your 
product? Call or write the nearest 
Enjay office. 


April 


18, 1960 


Minnesota Declares Fair-Trade Void 


In Unanimous Supreme Court Ruling 


Minneapolis—The Minnesota 
Supreme Court has declared the 
23-year-old state Fair Trade Act 
unconstitutional. 

The unanimous court de- 
cision called the law a “selective 
price-control act” which arbi- 
trarily gives manufacturers the 
right to fix prices even without 


written agreements with re- 
tailers. 
Under the Fair Trade Act, 


retailers had been prohibited 
from selling nationally advertised 
or trademarked appliances and 
products below 
list prices. 

In one of the most important 
and far-reaching decisions to 
come out of the State Supreme 
Court, the Minnesota justices up- 
braided the legislature for having 
passed the law in the first place. 
The court said the law makers 
“have no right to pass a law 
which creates a climate in which 
monopolies may flourish rather 
than regulating or controlling 
monopoly power.” 

The decision, written by As- 
sociate Justice William P. Mur- 
phy, reversed an earlier order 
of Judge Dana Nicholson, of 
Hennepin County District Court, 
Minneapolis. Nicholson had 
signed a restraining order to pre- 
vent GEM, Inc., of Bloomington, 
Minn., from selling Remington 
Arms Co. guns and ammunition 
below prices set by the manufac- 
turer. 

The new ruling, however, does 
not affect another law regulating 
minimum liquor prices, nor will 


N. Y. Commission 
Asks Revision 
Of State Buying 


Albany—New York’s “Little 
Hoover Commission” has called 
for a revamping of the State Di- 
vision of Standards and Pur- 
chase. 

In its annual report to Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller and _ the 
Legislature, the Commission 
recommended these immediate 
changes in the State procurement 
setup: 

@ Establishment of a central 
“supermarket” for small supplies, 
where agencies would merely 
“drop in,” like housewives doing 
their shopping, and pick up small 
items without getting involved in 
costly paperwork. 

® Reorganization of the Di- 
vision by separating the Stand- 
ards Department from Purchases. 
At present one deputy is in 
charge of both functions which, 
the Commission says, should act 
as a check and balance on each 
other. 

®@ Centralization of all stand- 
ards and purchase offices at the 
state capital and a regrouping of 
counties in the division’s bid dis- 
tricts to eliminate wide price 
variations. 

@Greater use of tabulating 
card methods to handle clerical 
functions efficiently. 

@A “master plan” for timing 
contract purchases. 

The supermarket recommen- 
dation alone, the Commission 
report declares, would mean a 
saving of $3-million annually in 


manufacturers’ 


it affect the so-called “Unfair 
Practices” Act, which prohibits 
retailers from selling products 
below cost with the intention of 
destroying competition. The 
latter has been upheld in pre- 
vious court decisions. 

What the new ruling does, in 
effect, is to slap down the non- 
signing features of the act, which 
has bound retailers against their 
will to sell at fixed prices be- 
cause agreements had _ been 
reached by the manufacturer 
with other retailers. 


INDIANA’S GOVERNOR H. W. 
Handley cuts ribbon at Indiana 
Industrial Show. Onlookers are 
(L-r.): Clarence Drayer, Indiana 
State P.A.; Harry McMullen, Far- 
rell-Argast Electric Co., show vice 
chairman; Paul Whelin, elect. 
eng., State Dept. of Public Works 
& Supply; Ray Holtman, show 
gen, mgr. & exec. sec.-treas., In- 
dianapolis P.A. Assn.; W. F. Ret- 
seck, buyer, State Dept. of Public 
Works & Supply; Stanley Boyle, 
Republic Creosoting Co., show 
chairman; Al Losche, comptroller, 
Indianapolis; John Berry, NAPA 
Dist. 4 vp. —> 


The Right 


Skill and 
Experience 


world! 


STANLEY 


Name 


Stanley Industrial Hardware Sales 


...in SPECIAL HINGES too! 
Specify STANLEY and be Sure 


When it comes to special hinge requirements, you can count on 
Stanley to produce hinges that are priced right, perform right, 
and meet all your specifications exactly. That’s because Stanley 
has the skill and experience gained in making more hinges (and 
more different hinge types) than any other manufacturer in the 


Whatever the quantity, shape, size, material or finish, Stanley 
has the complete facilities, special equipment, and trained per- 
sonnel to produce your special wrought hinges efficiently . . . 


and deliver promptly. Remember, the sooner you investigate 
our facilities and services, the sooner we can help you save on 
your special hinge requirements . . . mail the coupon today! 


STANLEY HARDWARE Division of 
® THE STANLEY WORKS * NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
Dept. D, 32 Lake Street 

New Britain, Connecticut 
(0 Please send me complete informa- Cc 


Position 


tion on Stanley’s Special Hinge Ser- x 
vice. 


(CO Please have a Stanley Representa- Co. Address 
tive call to discuss my special hinge : 
requirements. City Zone State. 


needless paperwork. 


April 18, 1960 


There's more to 


It will pay you to consider the total 
value found only in General Electric 
water coolers—that is, the best com- 
bination of performance, appearance, 
price, delivery, warranty protection, 
and service. 


You'll find General Electric water 
coolers are years-ahead in offering 
this TOTAL VALUE. General Elec- 
tric coolers feature clean, modern 
lines, a stainless steel top, and a har- 
monious gray finish to fit into any 
décor. They’re economical too! Thir- 
teen models (hot-and-cold, pressure 
and bottle types) are moderately 
priced. Operating costs are negligible. 


CHECK THE YELLOW PAGES for your 
General Electric distributor. He can 
deliver the units you need immedi- 
ately. A written one-year warranty on 
all parts and five-year replacement 
agreement on the refrigeration sys- 
tem help you avoid major repair 
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selecting water coolers than meets the eye... 


LOOK BEYOND THE OBVIOUS 


costs. Also, nationwide General Elec- 
tric service centers are always close 
at hand. 


Add to this General Electric’s long 
years of leadership with water coolers 
and you can see that only General 
Electric gives you TOTAL VALUE 
761-4 


for the water coolers you buy. 


P&W SALES MANAGER, J. H. W. Conklin, talks over cutting tool problems with George W. 
Steinmetz, manager of industrial distribution. P&W now will sell metal cutting tools 
through distributors instead of direct factory sales method used for past 100 years. 


Reduce assembly costs 
and time with... 


MACWHYTE 
a ————~ er?) 


CABLE 


ASSEMBLIES 


You'll save production time and costs by 
using precision-made Macwhyte “Safe-Lock” 
cable assemblies on your equipment. Each 
assembly is positively uniform, with trim, 
good-looking fittings that develop the 

full strength of the wire rope. 


You'll reduce costs by eliminating “hand- 
made” assembly operations. The units 
arrive ready for safe, easy, quick installation 
— fit “right” every time — are so uniformly 
made that you can give them a standard 
parts number, 


Assemblies are made to your specification, 
or we'll design them for you. Available in 
bright steel, galvanized, stainless steel, monel 
metal, or plastic-coated wire rope. 


Catalog 5601 is a handy, helpful guide 

in designing, selecting, and ordering cable 
assemblies. Send for your free copy to 
Macwhyte Wire Rope Company, 

Kenosha, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


MACWHYTE 


tts Bye COMPANY 


Pratt & Whitney Does Away With Direct Sales 


West Hartford, Conn.—Pratt & Whit- 
ney, Inc., has joined the parade of indus- 
trial suppliers who have replaced their 
direct sales force with an industrial dis- 
tributor network. 

For the past hundred years, P&W has 
used direct factory sales through a staff 
of highly-skilled sales engineers. Now it 
is in the process of selecting industrial 
distributors to carry its line of metal cut- 
ting tools and measuring gages. P&W 
still will sell direct, however, on its large 
machine tools—jig borers, numerically 
controlled milling machines, and turret 
lathes. 


Expect Broader Coverage 


P&W expects distributors will give it 
broader coverage of the cutting tool mar- 
ket, and thus increase sales. In addition, 
P&W has found that its customers’ P.A.’s 
prefer to deal with local distributors. 
George W. Steinmetz, new manager of 
industrial distribution, said market re- 
search showed that “90% of the P.A.’s 
preferred to buy cutting tools from local 
distributors.” Some of the reasons given: 
better availability of stock, technical serv- 
ice close at hand, easier expediting for 
rush orders through local suppliers. 

P&W’s general sales manager, J. H. W. 
Conklin, pointed out that many firms are 
relying heavily on local supply sources to 
carry their inventory. This is an out- 
growth of the recession when factories cut 
back on inventories. In addition, cost 
awareness and trend to simplicity in 
paperwork in purchasing departments has 
made the blanket purchase order more 
common. Many P.A.’s prefer to buy a 
wide variety of industrial goods from one 
local supplier under a standing purchase 
order. 


To Help Determine Market 


Steinmetz explained that P&W will 
help distributors determine what tools 
are needed by customers in their terri- 
tories. “Our distributors will carry stocks 
of popular and practical sizes.” However, 
Steinmetz cautions, “We won't cut 
quality. Pratt & Whitney will keep it at 
apremium. And,” he adds, “we will stay 
competitive on price.” 

P&W also plans to give as much (or 
more) technical service as it did with 
direct selling. The fifty-man force of 
skilled sales engineers will be on call at 
P&W’s eighteen regional offices to assist 
distributors’ salesmen with metal cutting 
problems. P&W men also will help train 
distributor personnel. Steinmetz says, 
“Through out highly qualified salesmen, 
we'll pass along to the distributor’s people 
this technical knowledge and also cost 
cutting ideas their customers can use.” 

Steinmetz also outlined plans to help 
distributors cut their operating costs, par- 
ticularly in matters involving material 
handling and bookkeeping—two major 
headaches for the distributor. Besides 
this, P&W plans provide for help on stock 
surveys to keep inventories up-to-date, 
training schools for salesmen, informative 
sales meetings, and literature. It also 
provides a policy of allowing distributors 
to return slow-moving items for credit. 
Hopefully, all this should add up to lower 
prices and better service for P.A.’s. 


To Get All Accounts 

One big point in P&W’s policy: dis- 
tributors will get all the accounts in their 
territory. The factory won’t hold the big 
ones for direct factory sales. This has 
been a major point of contention between 
distributors and the factory in many sales 
organizations. 
Some P.A.’s who prefer direct-factory 
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dealing on volume purchases may not like 
this; however, P&W feels they will get as 
good or better service from a local dis- 
tributor who knows their needs and car- 
ries stocks to supply them. P&W’s in- 
ventory planning and market research 
will help distributors do this. 

“This is really a cooperative venture,” 
Steinmetz explained. “The distributor 
will keep us informed on market develop- 
ments. He’ll be our own pipeline direct 
to the P.A.” 

Though P&W’s marketing costs will 
increase (distributors will probably get 
the traditional 20% discount from list), 
extra volume (doubled or tripled) will al- 
low P&W longer production runs on 
standard tools, lower factory inventory 
costs, and better market information on 
products. 
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Do your operations call for 

deep drawn or spun stainless 
steel shapes? . . . for stainless steel 
castings? .. . for vitreous 
enameled products? Consult Vollrath, 

a reliable centralized source of 

supply for metal parts or finished 
products—to your specifications. 


Complete volume production facilities 
are at your service in our 
progressive plant: tool and die shop, 
heavy presses, flow-form spinning 
machines, efficient polishing 
equipment, conveyorized enameling 
shop, and a modern foundry with 
machining and x-ray inspection 
for sand and centrifugal castings. 


For forming and finishing metal— 
any size, any shape—consult 
Vollrath, specialists in quality 
manufacture since 1874. 


Write today to CONTRACT SALES DIVISION 


THE VOLLRATH CO. 
Box 611, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Phone: GLencourt 7-4851 
Sales offices: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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Trucks No Longer Report 
Year-To-Year Gains 
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courage other cities around the 
country to follow suit. 


SPEAKING OF HIGHER 
RATES: Wholesale, retail, and 
industries - 
out the Southwest are ore 
rate increases on both intrastate 
‘and interstate truck shipments, 
by the Southwestern 
Motor Freight Bureau. The pro- 
posal heavily penalizes small 
shipments. 
On intrastate traffic, shipments 
of less than 2,000 Ib. would be 


hiked 15¢ cwt; 2,000-4,999 Ib., 
10¢ cwt; 5,000-9,999 Ib., 6¢ 
cwt; 10,000-19,999 lIb., 3¢ cwt, 
and 20,000 Ib. or over, 1¢ cwt. 

On interstate traffic, all less- 
truckload rates of less than 2,000 
lb. would be increased 10¢ cwt, 
and the minimum charge per 
shipment raised from $2.78 to 
$3.25. 

The new schedules are due to 
go into effect next month. Indus- 
try sources, however, feel the 
Texas Railroad Commission, 
studying the intrastate proposal, 
and the ICC, studying the inter- 


TRANSPORTATION MEMOS 


state tariffs, will suspend the 
rates, pending further study. 
s * * 

WHISTLESTOPS: Southern 
railroads have approved a cut in 
the charge for fabrication-in- 
transit of steel. The charge was 
reduced from 8¢ cwt to 5¢.. 
A major truck line serving Chi- 
cago, Dennis Truck Line, Inc., is 
seeking ICC approval of export- 
import rates, 15% below current 
domestic rates, on all commodi- 
ties moving from Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and Indianapolis to 
the Port of Chicago. The pro- 


posal is meeting massive opposi- 
tion from competitors . . . The 
Pacific Southcoast Freight Bu- 
reau has the official okay to hike 
rail rates on lumber to Ventura, 
Calif. from $15.03 to $15.97 per 
1,000 bd. ft. Lumber is shipped 


.|from Redwood Empire area of 


Northern California . . . Seatrain 
Lines, Inc. is stepping up sailing 
schedules between New York and 
New Orleans, and Savannah and 
New Orleans. The line will offer 
twice-weekly service between 
these points, replacing the pre- 
vious weekly service. 


LOWER SHIPPING COSTS 
UP IN THE AIR: Keep a close 
eye on whirlwind developments 
in the air freight industry. They’re 
changing the face of the industry, 
and opening up wide areas for 
savings—in both time and $$$. 

Pan American World Airways, 
for example, is cutting rates “as 
much as 30%” on all shipments 
of all weights moving between 
San Juan, P. R. and mainland 
cities of Miami, New York, Bal- 
timore, Washington, Philadel- 
pale, and Boston. Pan Am and 

its competitors say many more 
rate cuts are on the horizon (PW, 
Apr. 4, °60, p. 1). 


At the same time, shippers in 
the South and Midwest are in 
for greatly expanded air cargo 
service next month. Eastern Air 
Lines is converting a number of 
passenger planes to freighters for 
scheduled all-cargo runs, while 
TWA will place some Super Her- 
cules freighters on runs now 
served by smaller all-cargo 
planes. 

American Airlines has em- 
barked on an air-truck transport 
system to expand its service to a 
door-to-door point of operation. 
National Airlines plans to expand 
into the area of all-cargo opera- 
tions. And Seaboard & Western 
Airlines and Slick Airways— 
two all-cargo lines—are talking 
merger. 

All this is just a starter—in- 
dustry experts say air freight is 
just getting off the ground. 


* * 
RATES SIMPLIFIED — UP- 


approach to rating 
small shipments by motor car- 
riers, now being considered by 


the Middle Atlantic Conference, 


The proposal would cancel all 
class and commodity rates and 
minimum charges on shipments 
weighing less than 500 Ib., except 
assembly and distribution rates 
or pool rates. Four rating groups 
would be included and charges 
would be based on weight break- 
downs and distance scales start- 
ing with 0-to-149 Ib., 150-299, 
and so on. 

If the plan is approved by the 
ICC, it is almost certain to spread 
throughout the country. 


® * aa 
TRUCK TAX THREAT: Pri- 


mercial vehicles. Total cost to 
truckers would be about $4-mil- 
lion. The tax probably would 
spell higher rates—and could en- 
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Airfreight.... 


Sample rates for shipments of wearing apparel, 
drugs, office machinery, textiles, toilet prepara- 
tions and many other commodities. 
Give your shipments the extra speed and service 
of American Airlines AlRfreight at rates often 
lower than rail express! 

American puts at your disposal the world’s 
largest, fastest airfreighter fleet led by the new 


$1650 


Before you ship again... COMPARE 


$9425 


It often costs you less by AIR! 


DC-7 Airfreighter. American AIRfreight offers 
more direct, one-carrier shipments to more U. S. 
cities than any other airline. That’s why it’s the 
first choice of experienced shippers everywhere. 

For full information, contact your American AIR- 
freight office today, or write to: Mr. E. C. Taylor, 
Vice-President—Cargo, American Airlines, Inc., 


100 Park Ave., New York 17, 


eS 


AMERICAN AIRLINES =AIRfreight 


America’s Leading Airline 
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In Research and Improved Sales Techniques 


St. Louis—Major lead and 
zinc producers admit they've 
been hurt by plastics, aluminum, 
and other substitute materials— 
“but don’t count us out yet.” 

Industry leaders, meeting here 
at a joint annual session of the 
Lead Industries Association and 
American Zinc Institute agreed, 
“We've seen healthier days, but 
we're ready now to make a big 
comeback.” The comeback drive 
will be supported by: 

@ Increased research. Coop- 
erative efforts in product de- 
velopment has opened up “a 
terrific” market, for lead in the 
acoustics field, while automotive 
firms now are turning to gal- 
vanized steel for unitized bodies. 

© Better sales techniques. Ma- 
jor producers have adopted a 
new Lead Industries Association 


Trucker to Acquire Two 
Firms as Part of Its 


‘Integration Program 


Menlo Park, Calif.—Consoli- 
dated Freightways’ plans to take 
over two Eastern motor carriers 
are only the initial steps in a mul- 
timillion dollar “transport inte- 
gration” program. 

“The addition of new terri- 
tories,” a Consolidated official 
told PURCHASING WEEK, “will 
make it more attractive to co- 
ordinate trucking with other 
modes of transportation.” 

Disclosure of Consolidated’s 
ultimate goal in the transporta- 
tion field came to light follow- 
ing ICC permission for the West 
Coast carrier to acquire Liberty 
Motor Freight Lines, Secaucus, 
N.J., and Motor Cargo, Akron, 
Ohio. 

The $11.4-million deal, set to 
go through on or after May 1, 
will make Consolidated the larg- 
est U.S. carrier in terms of 
revenue. Consolidated now nets 
over $5-million annually, while 
Liberty and Motor Cargo gross 
$6 and $28-million a year, re- 
spectively. 

Addition of the two lines 
would extend CF’s coverage to 


New York, Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, 


Boston, New Haven, Providence, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, and Washington, D.C. 

A Consolidated official said 
the two acquisitions are “only the 
beginning” of an over-all ex- 
pansion plan which includes: 

® Acquisition of F. J. Croutha- 
mel, a local Phildelphia Cart- 
age firm. 


@ Purchase of Frozen Food 
Express, Inc., Dallas. Frozen 
food covers a 20-state area with 
145 tractors and the same number 
of refrigerator trailers. Reported 
purchase price, if the ICC ap- 
proves, is $900,000. 


® Acquisition of certain local 
cartage rights in New York City. 

In addition to these deals, 
now awaiting ICC approval, 
Consolidated currently is beef- 
ing up its piggyback coordination 
in the West. Officials declined, 
however, to reveal what rate and 
carrier combinations will be tried 
in the new Midwest and Eastern 


slogan, “Look Ahead _ with 
LEAD,” which they will use in 
the same way steel companies are 
using the “steelmark.” 

@ Recapturing old markets. 
Successful promotion of such 
products as neoprene, butyl, and 
polyethylene, has left most wire 
and cable salesmen unwilling to 
sell paper lead cable to the elec- 
tric cable industry, Ary Mossi- 
man, manager of market re- 


search, at Anaconda Wire and 
Cable Co., pointed out. 

“Paper lead cable properly in- 
stalled,” said Mossiman, “would 
more often than not prove a 
better and more economic solu- 
tion.” Mossiman urged lead pro- 
ducers to resort to the “hard sell 
in order to reverse the trend and 
reestablish lead’s position” as a 
primary material for cable 
sheathing. 

In his annual report, Robert 
L. Ziegfeld, secretary-treasurer of 
the Lead Industries Association, 
concurred. Ziegfeld admitted he 


Lead, Zinc to Stage Comeback, Producers Say 


Industry Drive Will Be Sparked by Increase 


was “disturbed” by the drop in 
lead consumption since 1950. 
Over the years, said Ziegfeld, 
“lead lost a big part of three 
major markets—white lead for 
paint, lead foil for cigarette 
packaging, and lead sheathing for 
telephone cable. The loss of the 
cable market has been largely a 
development of the past decade.” 
He said “there is no reason 
why these losses will not be com- 
pensated for by new develop- 
ments” in the fields of nuclear 
radiation shielding, sound and 
vibration attenuating materials, 


plastic stabilizers, new pigments, 
and others. 

The director of research of the 
American Zinc Institute, Schrade 
F. Radtke, also had encourag- 
ing words for the members of his 
industry. “One of the most sig- 
nificant developments in our in- 
dustry,” he said, “is the utiliza- 
tion of galvanized steel in 
unitized body construction in the 
automotive industry.” 

Only problem in expanding the 
use of galvanized steel, said 
Radtke, is developing new and 
improved welding processes. The 
Board of Directors, however, 
has approved a research project 
aimed at solving the technical 
problems in this area. 
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The Bostitch Economy Man can give you quick 
and effective answers to many knotty production 
fastening questions. 


One reason is that he has over 800 staplers and 


les to work with. Quite possibly, 


he’ll be able to suggest a way to give you benefits 
beyond those you expect. 

For example, if you need faster fastening, he 
may be able to give you more speed with greater 


a .Purchasing calls the 


Bostitch Economy Man and 


another production headache 


bites the dust 


A? 


fastening strength. Or he may give you exactly 
the kind of fastening you need at a lower cost 


than you’d expect. 


When you need fastening information or help, 
call in your Bostitch Economy Man. He'll be glad 
to help you with data from the largest source of 
facts in the stapling industry. He’s listed under 
“Bostitch” in your phone book. Or, write us 


direct if you wish. 


Fasten it better and faster with 


KK OK OK OK KK KK Kk ok ok ok ok ok ok Ok 


With every Bostitch machine you get... 


assurance of the right combination for your needs from 
800 staplers and over 200 staples . . . an extra margin of 
quality . . . nation-wide parts, service and technical aid 
. .. dependable supply from the industry’s most modern 
factory . . . and we stand behind every Bostitch machine, 
making sure it operates to your complete satisfaction. 


kK KK KK OK OK KK ok ok ok ok ok ok 
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104 BRIGGS DRIVE, EAST GREENWICH, RHODE ISLAND 
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New York—Low cost and 
“continuous writeability” have 
made the ball point pen an over- 
whelming favorite in industry. 
Latest sales figures, as reported 
by the Fountain Pen and Me- 
chanical Pencil Mfg. Assn., indi- 
cate that ball points are currently 
outselling fountain pens by an 
11 to 1 margin. 

Some reasons why ball points 
are gaining popularity for office 
use, industry leaders told PurR- 
CHASING WEEK are: They provide 
carbon copies along with the 
original, and they write continu- 
ously, without refilling. 

The non-refillable model with 
clear plastic barrel is generally 
considered the best buy among 
ball points, because it gives from 
4,000 ft. to 12,000 ft. of unin- 
terrupted writing, and costs only 
10¢ to 20¢ in large lot purchases. 

Other ball points are available 
for office use at prices from 25¢ 
(pen) to $3.95 (desk set). 

Ball points compete with pen- 
cils as well as fountain pens, and 
often can replace pencils eco- 
nomically. Example: The non- 
refillable model offers an operat- 
ing cost one-twelfth as high as 
a standard pencil, which requires 
sharpening and shows lead waste 
at discard time. 

As ball points find more and 
more general uses, fountain pen 
manufacturers have stressed pres- 
tige products and improved tech- 
nology to win the executive and 
gift market. Snorkel devices and 
ink cartridges eliminate the refill 
problem in fountain pens, but 
drive prices up to luxury levels. 

But the ball point has these 
disadvantages: 


@ You can’t erase what you 
write with a ball point. Although 
manufacturers have experimented 
with liquid leads, smearing re- 
mains a problem. A pencil still 
performs best when erasure is 
required. 


® Ball points are less flexible 
than fountain pens, which can be 
fitted with various nibs to perform 


DuPont s Telar 
Antifreeze Cools 
in Summer, Winter 


Wilmington, Del. — DuPont 
has developed an antifreeze that 
it says maintains efficient cooling 
both summer and winter. The 
new product, called Telar, can be 
used year after year without 
draining. 

A built in color signal warns 
of major cooling system break- 
downs before damage can occur. 
Called Color Check, the indi- 
cator changes the normal red 
color of Telar to yellow if a 
leaky water pump, hose connec- 
tion, or cylinder-head gasket lets 
too much air or corrosive exhaust 
gases into the antifreeze solution. 

The new product’s ability to 
stop rust clogging—a main cause 
of overheating and boiling— 
keeps passages free-flowing for 
cool summer operation, DuPont 
says. 

Telar is priced at $5 a gal. 


Ball Points Outsell Fountain 
Pens by a Margin of 11 to 1 


well in specific tasks, such as 
accounting, drafting, and art 
work. Ball points write only 
broad or medium lines, and will 
not adjust as rapidly as a foun- 
tain pen to the user’s way of 
writing. 


@ Industrial loss through theft 
or misappropriation hits the ball 
point hard. An employee often 


forgets a ball point is in his VERSATILE BALL POINT is winning majority of in- ized $2 pen with replaceable cartridge (2) appeals 
pocket. A pencil pioves less dustry writing jobs. Non-refillable (1) at 25¢ is a to executive. Fountain pen makers countered with 
costly to replace. favorite for general office use, while highly styl- cartridge inking (3) for gift market at $12.50. 


Don’t gamble. Don’t guess. Simply run your 
finger down the new Guide and choose the 
right Hammermill Graphicopy Paper for your 
printing, duplicating and office use. 


Then pick up the telephone, call your 
nearby Hammermill supplier and give him 
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New 1960 Graphicopy Guide makes handy 1134 x27% 
wall chart. One glance tells you the paper you need 
—and its order number. Re-ordering is easier, too. 


and will be available for purchase 
by summer. 
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Any number wins when you order from 
the new HAMMERMILL GRAPHICOPY 
PAPER SELECTION GUIDE 


only the Hammermill Graphicopy number. 

For example, “10-018”. That stands for 
Hammermill Bond, 8% x 11, white, 3-hole 
punched, substance 20. You won’t even have 
to mention the grade, size, color or weight of 
the paper you want. Just the number. Easy? 


If your walls are already spoken for, the Graphicopy 
Paper Selection Guide will fold into a file-size or 
drawer-size piece. Top-edge title is easy to spot. 


Ask your Hammermill supplier for the new Graphi- 
copy Paper Selection Guide, or write Hammermill 
Paper Company, 1479 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 


Inventory, Too, Can Be Forecast To 
99% Accuracy, According to Experts 


You don’t have to be a sooth- 
sayer to predict what prices are 
going to be like in 12 months, or 
to anticipate your inventory 
needs to 99% accuracy. A few 
purchasing executives are mak- 
ing just these kinds of predictions. 

For example, the purchasing 
director of a leading food 
processing firm recently told 
PURCHASING WEEK that he can 
do all these things. And, he 
added, such advance knowledge 
saves him $2.5 to $3-million an- 
nually. The secret? Econometrics. 

According to one _ expert, 
econometrics might be able to 
save you money if your annual 
purchases total more than $100,- 
000 in a specific commodity. At 
least it will pay you to look into 
this new technique. 

This new science, an alliance 
of economics, statistics, and 
mathematics, has become prac- 
tical only in recent years, due 
to the breakthrough in the 
production of electronic com- 
puters, which allow use of highly 
technical and complicated mathe- 
matical techniques and formulas. 


1. WHAT ECONOMETRICS IS 

Econometrics is the measure- 
ment of economic relationships 
through the use of statistics and 
higher mathematics, which takes 
all the most important factors 
affecting the future economic be- 


havior of a commodity into 
account. More important, it 
allows predictions that have 


proven to be as much as 99% ac- 
curate. 

The U.S. economy has become 
too complex to suppose that 
price is determined by only 
simple supply and demand. There 
are other factors at work: infla- 
tion, labor costs, and the supply 
of money. Each can affect price 
in its own way. 

It is the econometrician’s job 
to measure the impact and inter- 
actions of these economic factors. 
By doing this he can make better 
predictions and set up his eco- 
nomic policies so that he has 
flexibility. 

But before he is ready for such 
predictions he has to pore over 
a mass of data. After looking at 
past history, the econometrician 
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your Mason and 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 
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Purchasing Agent’s Partner 


WHEN .. 


deliveries are important! 


Mason and Dixon works closely with purchas- 
ing agents to meet their schedules. Around-the- 
clock service and contact are maintained with 
goods in transit throughout our 6,000 miles of 
routes and 26 modern terminals. 
freight is daily-thru-loaded. Specialized trailer 
equipment is available. For information on 
service anywhere in the East or South, contact 


All LTL 


Dixon representative. 


AND SOUTHERN 
UNITED STATES 


tries to project this knowledge. 
In other words, he attempts to 
determine probable developing 
patterns of business behavior on 
the basis of past experience. 

2. HOW ECONOMETRICS 
APPLIES TO PURCHASING 

Purchasing directors know 
that material cost reduction con- 
tributes far more to profits than 


Putting Econometrics to Work in Purchasing: 


be gathered from many indica- 
tors including individual industry 
reports, disposable income, in- 
dustrial activity, employment, 
wage inventories, prices, 
and money supply. 

These economic variables— 
when funneled through the pur- 
chasing department — can pro- 
vide valuable information on 
purchasing policies for office sup- 


rates, 


an equivalent increase in dollar 
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plies, raw materials, packaging 


materials, and equipment. 

A forecast of strongly rising 
business will, in general, indicate 
that prices are likely to go up, 
and it might be well to take a 
second look at your order policy. 

On the other hand, a forecast 
of a business downturn alerts 
you to the necessity for keeping 
inventories in line, and cutting 
back on orders to meet prospec- 
tive lower production require- 
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ECONOMETRICS IN ACTION: The charts above show how economists can do a good 
job of predicting what the price, utilization, stocks, and diversion of potatoes will be. 
Although this example concerns an agricultural commodity, economists say the tech- 
niques in use on this kind of problem can work on price predictions for any 
commodity—copper, steel, what have you. (For fuller details on how this forecasting 
process works see text at bottom of page 51 and on the following page.) 


sales. For instance, a firm oper- 
ating on a 10% profit margin, 
makes as much profit on a dollar 
saved in purchasing as on a $10 
increase in sales. 

The chance to seize on the 
new opportunities that econo- 
metrics provides is due to new, 
complex computers that permit 
a great increase in sophisticated 
mathematical analysis. 

In the old days it might have 
taken 50 clerks six months to 
come up with an econometric ap- 
praisal of price or inventory 
trends. Today a high-speed com- 
puter can do the same thing in 
minutes. 

So, by using this new ap- 
proach, you will be getting in on 
the ground floor of automated 
purchasing—a new way of buy- 
ing that may be standard operat- 
ing procedure in another decade. 

What trends should the P.A. 
keep track of to get this needed 
information? There are many 
signs to watch—both general and 
specific. 


The general information can 
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Here’s How You Can Predict Prices Better 


ments facing 

But for the 
to get the full 
metrics, 


your company. 
purchasing agent 
benefit of econo- 
trends 


these business 


must also be interpreted in terms 
of specific interests and specific 


industries. 

That’s why, in any good study, 
forecasts include trends of indi- 
vidual industries as well as for 
the general economy. 

By using both specific and gen- 


PAN 


CORT 


eral trend information, an indus- 
trial chemical P.A., for example, 
can estimate the percentage 
change likely in chemical de- 
mand over the next year with 
good precision. 

Even more important, you can 
split these forecasts down into 
individual industrial products. 
Take the chemical example again. 
You can develop specific product 
forecasts for items such as 


chlorine and sulphuric acid. With 
such predictions at your disposal, 
you are better able to shape your 
future buying program. 
3. THE ECONOMETRIC 
TECHNIQUE 
The above discussion illustrates 
some of the ways econometrics 
works. To understand the ap- 
proach better, it might help to 


take a close look at how an 


econometric problem on 
estimation can be solved. 

The first question to be tackled 
would be: What are the key fac- 
tors that influence price: They 
might include such things as out- 
put, availability of substitutes, in- 
come, inventory levels, the 
various uses of commodity, etc. 

The best sources for this 
statistical information are either 
the Federal Government, the in- 


price 


THE 

CARD 
WITH 
SPECIAL 
BACKING 


... in design 


Proper card design can improve card- 
handling, speed and accuracy, reduce 
card consumption, and contribute 
greatly to the economy of your data 
processing operations. 


To assist you in devising the right 
card format for each and every job, 
IBM maintains a nationwide network 
of Card Design Centers. The skilled 
personnel at each Center are thor- 
oughly familiar with IBM’s tremen- 
dous selection of standard and spe- 
cial cards, card sets, continuous 
forms, checks and special card fea- 
tures. This experience and know-how 
are at your disposal—to aid in the 
economical development of your own 
design ideas, to recommend existing 
formats where applicable, and to cre- 
ate entirely new designs tailored spe- 
cifically to your needs. Additional 
design assistance is available through 
IBM’s Sample Card Center, where 
thousands of actual card formats are 
on file, by industry and application. 
From sample cards, sent on request, 
you can study and profit by the ideas 
and the experience of others who 
have successfully solved card design 
problems similar to your own. 


The IBM card is backed by QUALITY 
and SERVICE, too. Through its 
nationwide network of Card Plants 
and Warehouses... through its man- 
ufacturing experience and quality 
control, which are unparalleled in 
the industry . . . and through its Sup- 
plies Specialists and Sales Represent- 
atives, who know both card and ma- 
chine requirements. . . the purchaser 
of IBM cards enjoys the finest in 
product performance and service. 


This special backing makes the IBM 
card a value unsurpassed in the 
industry ... and represents one more 
example of the way IBM helps you to 
enjoy Balanced Data Processing. 


IBM 


SUPPLIES 


stitute given to the study of 
this commodity (e.g. Copper In- 
stitute, Iron and Steel Institute, 
etc.) or, in 
various trade journals. 


Once these figures are avail- 


some cases, the 


able, the statisticians develop a 
series of mathematical equations 
until they come up with an 
algebraic formula to determine 
price. 

It is not enough to come up 
with the formula. It also has to 
prove itself in application to 
actual figures—frequently the 
years following World War II. 

This is done quite simply. 
Year-by-year, the actual figures 
are compared to theoretical re- 
sults yielded by the equation. 

If the predicted or theoretical 
figures are within close range of 
the actual observed data, then 
the econometrician is satisfied 
that the equation is reliable. 

However, if the predicted 
figures for past years fail to agree 
closely with actual experience, 
then the algebraic formula is 
scrapped and a new one de- 
veloped. 

Once the econometrician finds 
a satisfactory equation, he pro- 
ceeds to extrapolate. In other 
words, he uses the economic out- 
look for production, etc., for the 
next year or so to determine 
theoretical estimates of price 
over that period. 

In summary, then, we see this 
process is a long and tedious one. 
Often, many different mathemati- 
cal combinations must be tried 
and tested before coming up with 
the best one—the one that pre- 
dicts with the most accuracy. 


4. ECONOMETRICS IN 
ACTION 


To understand how this esti- 
mation process is developed, 
here’s a case history on how the 
econometric technique was ap- 
plied to a commodity. It is taken 
directly from actual experiences 
of Connell and Co. (a big econo- 
metric consulting firm) with pota- 
toes. 

But it could have been any 
other commodity or material— 
for econometricians claim this 
technique can equally well be 
applied to any industrial material 
where the price fluctuates on the 
basis of trends in output, demand, 
substitutes, etc. 

Coming back to potatoes— 
The econometrician finds im- 
mediately that the problem of 
prices is complicated by: 

@Storage—There are many 
different potato crops—the ma- 
jor one of which is storable. 
Moreover, there’s price storage 
interaction. The decision to hold 
or sell potatoes in any given 
period depends primarily on the 
difference between the current 

(Continued on page 52) 


New Forecasting Technique 
Can Help the P.A. Foresee 
Upcoming Trends, Prices 


(Continued from page 51) 
market price and what a dealer expects 
to receive in the coming period for the 
potato crop. 


® Diversion—In recent years growers 
in various areas have been eligible for 
government diversion payment. Once 
again there’s interaction with price. The 
quantity diverted affects the price of 
potatoes and in turn depends in part on 
the spread between cash prices and the 
equivalent diversion price. 


@ Consumption—The demand for pota- 
toes for current use (in fresh or processed 
forms) depends in part on current price. 
But once again, there’s interaction: price 


“Our instrument 
engineers rely on 
these GC charts” 


“Charts when they want them and 
charts that are best — that’s what 
our instrument engineers know 
they can get from me, now that I’ve 
discovered GC Recording Charts 
and GC service!” 


Instrument engineers in morethan 
5,000 plants rely on GC Recording 
Charts for the same two reasons: 


1. THEY ARE GOOD! Every GC Re- 
cording Chart will give an accurate, 
precise, legible and lasting record 
of an instrument’s operation—the 
result of more than 50 years of 
specialization in chart printing. 
Special GC chart papers, new ink 
formulas, exclusive plate-making 
techniques — all work together to 
produce top chart performance. 


2. THEY ARE THERE! GC stocks 
more than eight million charts, 
ready for off-the-shelf delivery. Spe- 
cial orders get special attention. 
(With the GC Periodic Shipment 
Plan, charts are shipped before you 
need them—automatically.) 


Tell us the maker and number of 
any key instrument in your plant. 
We'll send sample charts. Let the 
engineers judge the performance. 
You judge the service, and the price! 


RECORDING 
CHARTS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 
TECHNICAL SALES 
CORPORATION 
189 Van Rensselaer St., Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF: 


GRAPHIC CONTROLS CORPORATION 
Buffalo 10, New York 
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affecting consumption and consumption 
in turn affecting prices. 

Moreover, because of overlapping 
crops, accuracy dictates that the analysis 
for the fall storage crop, which is marketed 
between September and May, be broken 
into three time periods: Fall—September 
through November; Winter—December 
through February; Spring—March 
through May. 

The interactions noted above (price in 
turn being determined by and determin- 
ing these other factors) can’t be ignored. 

It means that price, storage, diversion 
and consumption must be determined 
simultaneously. Only in this way are the 
interactions incorporated into the econ- 
ometrician’s final estimate. 


Such a simultaneous approach neces- 
sitates the use of four equations involving 
the four unknowns (price, storage, di- 
version, and consumption). 

Within any such system of equations 
we also have independent or “exogenous” 
factors (factors that help determine the 
four unknowns—but are themselves in no 
way influenced by these four unknowns). 

in the case of our potato problem, 
these exogenous factors consist of size of 
crop, consumer incomes, crop carryover 
from earlier periods, etc. All in all, it was 
found that 15 of these exogenous factors 
are necessary for an accurate forecast of 
potato trends. 

In other words, then,—each of the 
four unknowns are determined by the 


New York—Buyers of printing paper 
and other paper specialities may be able 
to keep the lid on prices, for the time 
being at least, if they shop around and 
sharpen their bargaining tools. 

The reason not every mill or paper 
supplier is rushing to hike prices on all 
paper products, according to a spot check 
by PURCHASING WEEK correspondents 
last week. 


Survey Results 


While prices on such items as multi- 
wall bags, kraft papers, and liner board 
are definitely headed upward, the tags 
on printing papers and other specialty 
items are still rather fluid. Here’s what 
the PW survey turned up: 


Printing papers: Prices on most coated 
or fine papers will go up. Brown Co., 
Boston, has raised tags roughly 5%. 
However, some other distributors such as 
Franconia Paper Corp., New York, have 
adopted a “wait and see” attitude. 

The outlook for other types of print- 
ing papers, such as business forms, ap- 
pears stable since these generally use 
bond rather than fine papers. However, 
at least one form supplier—The Balti- 
more Business Forms Co., raised prices 
on 30% of its line last month. Accord- 
ing to William H. Grim, general sales 
manager, increases on the other 70% are 
under consideration. “We hope to hold 
the line as long as possible” he said, “but 
the outlook is not encouraging.” 

Other large forms suppliers such as 


General Electric Co. 
Slashes Load Center 
Unit Prices Heavily 


Schenectady, N. Y.—General Electric 
Co. has cut prices on selective load center 
units for power substations. 

The new prices, say GE officials, will 
“mean savings ranging from $465 to 
$930 per circuit breaker,” making them 
competitive with prices for the more com- 
mon fully-rated load centers. 

“The potential dollar savings, for in- 
dustry,” said H. D. Kurt, marketing man- 
ager of GE’s Low Voltage Switchgear 
Dept., “on the selective load centers are 
the result of elimination of price premi- 
ums for selective trips when supplied with 
switchgear.” 

In addition, Kurt explained, electrical 
units in the selective load centers have 
been replaced with lower-cost, manually- 
operated, stored-energy breakers. 

The highly-engineered selective load 
centers, rated at 300 kva. and up, are 
used primarily in commercial and indus- 
trial power systems of up to 600 volts, 
where service continuity is a vital factor. 


P.A.s Can Find Bargains in Paper 
By Shopping Around, Survey Shows 


UARCO, Inc., Chicago; Standard Regis- 
ter Co., Dayton; and Moore Business 
Forms, Niagara Falls, N. Y., have not in- 
creased prices and report no plans to do 
so. However, spokesmen for these firms 
all indicated they are carefully watching 
their costs and competition. 

Some forms merchants, however, re- 
port boosting prices. Ennis Business 
Forms, Inc., Chatham, Va. is one such 
firm. 

Some buyers may be able to hedge by 
substituting one paper grade for another 
in placing orders. Industry sources sug- 
gest, for example, that #4 sulphite regis- 
tered bond may be substituted for 11 Ib. 
multicopy opaque, a coated paper. 

Mills have been trying to build a mar- 
ket for #4 registered bond, a kraft paper, 
which according to mill men has never 
been a big seller. This stock can be used 
for data processing forms. It is the feel- 
ing of some mills that prices will not 
change on this grade, because a hike 
would upset many long range marketing 
plans. 


Tags: Kraft-based products are among 
those affected by new schedules. Riegel 
Paper Corp., New York, has increased 
prices 50/hw following trend. 


Towels: Many distributors report no 
immediate change in prices. However, 
Brown Co. notes this is one of the items 
that may be going up shortly. 


Tapes: Generally steady. No immediate 
increases reported. There were some in- 
creases (about 2%) Jan. 1. 


Specialties: Board-based—generally 
stable. No major manufacturer reports 
price changes. Some kraft-based products 
are still unchanged. Robert F. Wolfe Co., 
Fremont, Ohio, distributors of waterproof 
paper for building trades indicates no im- 
mediate move to change prices. 


Manitoban Growth 


Winnepeg, Manitoba—Canadian Na- 
tional Railways has opened the door to 
development of Northern Manitoba by 
offering a general rate reduction on pulp- 
wood from northern Manitoba to mills 
s Pine Falls, Kenora, and Fort Frances, 

nt. 

The rate cuts, which came as a result 
of negotiations between the CNR and 
the provincial government, also will apply 
to wood pulp and newsprint from a 
potential mill site in the Sipiwesk area 
on the Nelson River to points in mid- 
western United States. 

The new pulpwood rates, involving a 
reduction of $1/cord, will mean an an- 
nual saving of $40,000 a year in freight 
a from The Pas (Manitoba) to Pine 

alls. 
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Putting Econometrics to Work in Predicting Inventories 


other three unknowns—plus the 15 ex- 
ogenous factors. 
Thus: 


UTILIZATION depends on 15 exoge- 
nous factors + storage, diversion, price. 


STORAGE depends on 15 exogenous 
factors + utilization, diversion, price. 


DIVERSION depends on 15 exoge- 
nous factors + utilization, storage, price. 


PRICE depends on 15 exogenous fac- 
tors + utilization, storage, diversion. 


These equations are solved—and esti- 
mated values are calculated for each of 
the four unknowns. These estimated 
values (dotted lines on the charts, p. 51) 
are then compared to the actual values 
(solid lines) over the period covered by 
the study— in this case the past 10 years. 
The results shown in the charts are for 
the full period. 
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Wagner hi can be relied on for close 
standards of accuracy. Available in all 
metals and finishes. Continuous hinges 
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(Continued from page 1) 
fishyback (truck trailers carried 
on ships). 

® Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, 
Wash., reports reductions of $6 
cwt. in piggybacking airplane 
parts (a high-rated commodity) 
eastward each month. They for- 
merly went by truck. 

@ By taking advantage of low 
barge rates and certain volume 
rates by rail via piggyback, Wag- 
ener Electric in St. Louis saved 
$35,000 on steel shipments alone 


last year. 
@ Sherwin-Williams, Cleve- 
land, says it’s using Plan III 


piggyback and finds savings of 
about 30% in total transporta- 
tion charges as compared with 
trucks and Plan II piggyback— 
via all railroad-owned equipment. 
The firm also uses fishyback and 
plans to expand the use of the 
service this year. “There is even 
greater savings here,” a company 
Official said, “although the service 
is slower.” 

@Shipping via truck or rail 
boxcar is rapidly becoming out- 
moded at Western Electric Co., 
New York, on both outgoing and 
incoming shipments—in favor of 
piggyback. G. F. Raymond, di- 
rector of purchasing and traffic, 
says it affords not only savings 
of 10% to 30%, but also elimi- 
nates most damage claims, delays, 
and paperwork. There is no need 
to spell out every commodity be- 
ing shipped on the bill of lading. 

These few examples—there are 
many, many more—point up two 
important things: (1) that piggy- 
back is the big gun on the front 
line, and (2) that this combina- 
tion of unique transportation 
services has opened wide areas 
for cost cutting for industrial pur- 
chasing agents. 

Besides direct savings from the 
use of these services themselves, 
there also are indirect savings, as 
pointed out by H. G. Crafts, 
branch traffic manager for Coca- 
Cola Co., Dallas. 

“I’m saving a great deal by us- 
ing fishyback exclusively on ship- 
ments from the East Coast,” he 
told PURCHASING WEEK. “The 
merchandise shipped is trucked 
to Port Newark, N. J., then by 
boat to Houston, then trucked to 
Dallas. But there’s an added 
benefit. 

“There is no question that 
these innovations put me in a 
much better position to negotiate 


of transport—truck, rail boxcar, 
etc.” 

A quick look at the rapid 
growth of these unique services 
offers ample proof of their attrac- 
tion to shippers throughout the 
country: 

PIGGYBACK: While this 
trailer-on-flatear service dates 
back a number of years, it has 
only won wide acclaim recently 
with the development of five dis- 
tinct operating plans. They are: 
Plan I, common carrier trucks 
shipped aboard rail flatcars; Plan 
II, rail-owned trailers shipped on 
rail equipment; Plan III, shipper- 
owned or leased trailers shipped 
on rail-owned flatcars; Plan IV, 
shipper-owned or leased trailers 
on shipper-owned or leased flat- 
cars, and Plan V, a joint rate plan 
between common carrier truckers 
and railroads. 

Piggyback operations have 
been increasing about 50% an- 
nually over the last two years. 
Carloadings jumped from 249,- 
000 in 1957 to 415,000 last year. 
Railroad officials predict piggy- 
back carloadings will hit 620,- 
000 or more this year. 


FISHYBACK: The three big- 
gest operators of this service now 
are Sea-Land Service (formerly 
Pan Atlantic Steamship Co.), Sea- 
train Lines, both headquartered 
in New York, and Matson Steam- 
ship Co. on the West Coast. 

All are rapidly expanding op- 
erations. Seatrain, for example, 
contracted last week to expand 
into New England areas, working 
with the New England Transpor- 
tation Co. a New Haven Railroad 
subsidiary. Sea-Land Service has 
doubled its sailings to Puerto 
Rico, and Matson is converting 
more ships to all-container ves- 
sels. 

Also highlighting this growth, 
fishyback service probably will 
get underway on the Great Lakes 
sometime next month. Detroit- 
Atlantic Navigation Corp. plans 
to transport trailers aboard a con- 
verted ferry between Detroit and 
Cleveland, and later expand this 
service. 


BIRDIEBACK: This is the 
term used for containerized air 
freight shipments—a__ service 
which is growing by leaps and 
bounds. These are not trailer-size 
containers, however. 

“True birdieback will come,” 
explained one airline traffic offi- 


or otherwise place a large, stand- 
ard container directly aboard a 
plane. Planes capable of handling 
such traffic will be forthcoming 
in the very near future.” 

DOUBLE-BOTTOM TRUCK- 
ING: This type of operation, one 
truck tractor pulling two or more 
bodies, is restricted to turnpikes 
only. As more superhighways are 
linked together, the system is ex- 
pected to spread even more rap- 
idly. Right now the biggest haul 
is about 500 miles from Boston 
to the western part of New York 
state—and similar hauls on the 
West Coast. 

These innovations are actually 
part of a single, sweeping trend 
that is revolutionizing the trans- 
portation industry—the trend 
toward containerization. 

“The day is coming,” a leading 
Canadian traffic official com- 
ments, “when a large amount of 
freight will move in containers 
which will easily interchange be- 
tween rail, truck, ship, and plane. 
These innovations are merely the 
initial steps toward the goal of 


Carriers in 4-Way Push for New Transportation Bargains 


truly economical transportation.” 


are not so fortun 


rates. 


reports these results: 


Foods, Inc., 
stuffs it ships piggyback. 


to one thing: 
are making strong attempts to 


freight costs. 


How P.A.’s Profit From New Methods 


While big firms have few problems putting the new shipping 
techniques to profitable use because of their volume, small firms 
but they have found a solution in joining 
independent or cooperative shipping associations, by which they 
pool their freight to get the volume required under the new 


Lee Barth, traffic manager for Orchard Paper Co., St. Louis, 
and president of Associated Shippers, a shippers’ co-op there, 


Use of the cooperative shipping group to obtain volume rates 
on less-than-carload shipments, special negotiated volume rates, 
pool cars, and private carriers has enabled him to save his 
firm between $35,000 to $50,000 last year. 

He said he saved an average “¢ per Ib. on East or West 
Coast Plan III piggyback runs, 
delivery in New York despite the saving. 

For a major Chicago meat packer, annual savings on Plan 
III piggyback alone totaled more than $25,000. Louis Milani 
Los Angeles, saves 15¢ on every 100 Ib. of food- 
Reynolds Metals Co., Sheffield, Ala. 
says savings are growing—due to lower rates, reduced damage, 
elimination of pilferage, etc.— in its use of fishyback. 

These examples could run on and on. 
While most carriers—rails, trucks, and water— 


March 7, ’60, p. 1), purchasing agents still can find plenty of 
room for reductions—or at the very least, stabilization of their 


and received second morning 


And they all add up 


increase rates selectively (PW, 


Atlanta Makes 


(Continued from page 1) 
system, but to retire the mort- 
gage on the modern incinerator. 

The heat produced from the 
burning garbage is used to pro- 
duce 30-million lb. of steam a 
day from four 750-ton boilers. 
The steam is then sold to Georgia 
Power Co., which pipes it into 
office building radiators in up- 
town Atlanta. In summer, when 
the heating load is down, the 
steam is used by restaurants and 
laundries. 

Georgia Power pays for the 
steam at a rate based on current 
coal prices, which, last year 
meant a total of $150,000 for the 
city treasury. 

The cans, which come in with 
the regular garbage and are 
eventually sold to steel fabrica- 
tors, go through a more compli- 
cated process, which nevertheless 
produced savings of $205,000 
last year. The four-step process 
in preparing the scrap for sale 
involves: 

@Temperature control. Gar- 
bage is burned at 1,600 degrees 
F, high enough to melt the tin 
without melting the iron in the 
cans. The tin goes up the smoke- 
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$350,000 on 


®@ Cooling. A chain conveyor 
then carries the garbage cinders 
and the cans through a water 
trough, where the fire is com- 
pletely extinguished. 

@Cinder screening. The con- 
veyor transports the cans and 
cinders to a rotary screen where 
the ashes are filtered through 
onto a truck. The cans continue 
on the conveyor to a large bin. 

@ Pressing. Once every 24 
hours, cans are removed from 
storage and passed through a 
flattening device, made of two 
steel rollers. Then they’re dumped 
into. open rail cars for transport 
to the customer. 

The scrap is sold by competi- 
tive bid on a five-year contract. 
The current contract is with 
Southern Ferro Alloy Div., Ten- 
nessee Products Corp., which is 
paying $18/ton to the city. 

“Prices are quoted in relation 
to spot prices of a ten-city aver- 


Scrap Disposal 


age in this area,” Graydon ex- 
plained. “In other words, bid- 
ders quote the average spot price, 
less a discount. The one who 
offers the smallest discount gets 
the award. 

“Thus, Tennessee, which uses 
the pressed cans as a flux in its 
furnaces, offered us $21.98, less 
$3.98. But the contract carries 
an escalator clause, so that if the 
$21.98 10-city average changes, 
we can get more or less for our 
cans. The only price that remains 
stable is the $3.98 discount.” 

Graydon, who heads up At- 
lanta’s Department of Sanitation 
Engineering, modestly refuses to 
grab all the credit for his money 
saving operation. 

“The city Purchasing Com- 
mittee, headed by purchasing 
agent Ernest Brewer,” says Gray- 
don, “gave us their enthusiastic 
cooperation when we went to 
them for approval.” 


Vatione 
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Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS, Box 267, Yanceyville, North Carolina 


The BOARDMASTER Visual Con- 
trol tells you at a Glance how to 
save time and money—prevent mix- 
ups and confusion. All facts of 
“eye level.” 

Over 500,000 organizations use 
this simple, flexible tool to get 
things done. Ideal for sales, in- 
ventory, productions, scheduling, 
etc. Type or write on cards, snap 
in grooves. Made of metal. 


Full price $49.50 with cards 


FREE We. €b20 


24-page 
BOOKLET No. CD-20 
Write Today for Your Copy 


CHARCOAL 


OHIO VALLEY. ¢ 7 ear 
1223 N. Lancaster, Ohio 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a spe- 
cial classification for advertisers de- 
siring advertising of new equipment, 


of 
book display space. Space is avail- 
able in this section in units from one 
to six inches. For low rates, Write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 
Post Office Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 


‘nel | Seiciedion Declines 
Cleveland—cCutbacks in steel-buying took a further toll last 
week as one more steel maker was forced to shut down part of 
its operations. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube blew out its Hubbard blast furnace 
and took off three open hearths—two at the Brier Hill Works 


and one at the Campbell Works. Steel industry production 
levels are now at about 72% of capacity—lowest in a year, 
except during the strike. 


Tonawanda Strike Settled 

Buffalo—The longest major strike on the Niagara Frontier 
came to an end last week as some 450 United Steel Workers 
returned to work at Buffalo Steel Corp.’s Tonawanda re-rolling 
mill. 

Under a new 30-month agreement, which follows the basic 
steel settlement pattern, workers will receive improved non-con- 
tributory pension and insurance programs effective June 1. The 
plant has been idle since Feb. 4. 


FMB Opens Hearings 
San Francisco—The Federal Maritime Board opened hearings 
here last week to determine whether the practice of granting 
extended free storage time on some West Coast docks violates 
the Shipping Act of 1916. 


Higher Import Quotas for Residual 
Fuel Oil Ease Eastern U. S. Prices 


Washington — New authoriza- 
tions to import residual fuel oil 
are bringing increased supplies 
and some eased prices for the 
boiler-firing fuel to the eastern 
sector of the U. S. 

The residual oil picture began 
to settle last week after the In- 
terior Dept. authorized importers 
to bring an additional 12-million 
barrels of the fuel into the U. S. 
between Apr. 1 and June 30. 
The increase, sought by a num- 
ber of major oil importing com- 
panies, ended several weeks of 
heavy price-discounting and sub- 
sequent shortages in some market 
areas. 

The governmental action af- 


Missile Firms Prepare 
For Tough Bargaining 


Sessions on Contracts 


(Continued from page 1) 
because of these recent develop- 
ments: 

© Company-wide _ bargaining. 
Negotiations this year will be on 
a broader base than ever before 
because a number of plants in 
individual companies will be bar- 
gaining together. Previously, all 
contracts had been negotiated on 
a plant-by-plant basis. 

® Executive salary cuts. Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. announced a 5% 
to 25% salary cut for all em- 
ployees earning over $11,999 a 
year. While the company said 
the move was an attempt to 
“tighten our competitive posi- 
ion,” the UAW and IAM ac- 
>used Douglas of having cut top- 
‘evel salaries to weaken the bar- 
gaining strength of hourly em- 
ployees. 

The real strength of the air- 
craft companies seems to lie in 
their new __ joint-bargaining 
scheme. This year, Douglas’ 
Santa Monica and El Segundo 
plants will negotiate as a single 
unit, as will Lockheed’s plants in 
Sunnyvale, Van Nuys, Palo Alto, 
Santa Cruz, Vandenberg Air 
Force Base, and Holloman Air 
Force Base. 

As yet, however, the com- 
panies are unwilling to disclose 
their aims in the coming negotia- 
tions. 
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fected only that section of the 
U. S. east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains—oil district I-IV. Dist. V, 
the West Coast, has little residual 
importation. 

Main beneficiary of the In- 
terior Dept. increase is Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.), which will get an 
extra 3.6-million barrels during 
the importing quarter. Jersey and 
other companies had complained 
to the government that they 
were running out of residual oil 
long before new allocations were 
to be issued starting July 1. 

But coal interests, opposed to 
any increases in oil imports, said 
oil companies forced the govern- 
ment to boost authorizations by 
cutting prices to some customers 
and dumping large volumes to 
lower stocks. 

The National Coal Policy Con- 
ference, a coal lobby head- 
quartered in Washington, urged 
a Congressional investigation of 
the increase. The National Coal 
Assn. also protested and said the 
increase—which boosts residual 
imports from 425,000 barrels a 
day to almost 491,000 for the 
Eastern area—will equal about 
3-million tons of coal during the 
three-month period. 

Oil industry price experts ex- 
pect the government action to 
ease spot prices in some areas 
during the next few months. Sup- 
plies should also be more abun- 
dant, at least for the next month. 

Even so, fresh evidence of the 
tightening fuel situation was re- 
flected in a 10¢ price boost for 
heavy fuel oil by a major sup- 
plier of the mid-continent pe- 
troleum market. The supplier 
raised the price on Northern ship- 
ments of low sulfur content No. 
6 fuel oil from $1.70 to $1.80 
per barrel. 

Secretary of Interior Fred 
Seaton said the import hike was 
allowed because of cold weather 
in March and the “irregular mar- 
keting patterns” of a few major 
importers. The increase goes to 
all authorized importers on a 


proportionate basis. Starting 
July 1, government allocations 
for residual imports will be 


placed on a quarterly basis—in- 
stead of six-month periods—in 
an effort to avoid future price 
and supply difficulties. 


Baldwin-Lima Wins Its Buy-American Fight 


(Continued from page 1) 
Interior Department’s Bureau of 
Reclamation. Britain’s English 
Electric, Ltd. was the low bid- 
der ($6,214,552) for the eight 
turbines for the Glen Canyon 
Dam now being built on the 
upper Colorado River in Ari- 
zona. 

However, 


by adding 6% to 


mum advantage allowed under 
present Buy-American regula- 
tions—the company’s adjusted 
bid came out higher than Bald- 
win-Lima’s. But before the con- 
tract was awarded, English 
Electric protested, saying that 
actually Baldwin-Lima was buy- 
ing more than half of its com- 
ponents for the turbines in Bel- 
gium, and thus for the purpose 
of the bid should not be con- 
sidered an American company. 

Baldwin-Lima specified in its 
bid form that it would sub-con- 


tract 42.7% from foreign 
sources. English Electric chal- 


lenged this figure, saying that if 
Baldwin-Lima had followed the 
bid-form required by Bureau of 
Reclamation, the calculation 
would show that 55% of Bald- 
win-Lima’s work on the turbines 
would be done abroad. 

Baldwin admitted that _ it 
hadn’t followed the reclamation 
form because the form was in 
error. 

The battle lines quickly grew, 
spreading from the Denver rec- 
lamation office, where bids were 
opened last December, to the In- 
terior Department in Washing- 
ton. In January, the matter was 
dumped in the lap of the General 
Accounting Office. 

Since January, the Reclama- 
tion Bureau has delayed award- 
ing of the contract and held up 
other similar contracts. One of 
the related contracts delayed by 
reclamation was bidding for three 
50,000 hp hydro turbines at 
Flaming Gorge Dam, Utah. 

The GAO ruled that failure to 
follow an erroneous provision in 
the invitation did not disqualify 
Baldwin Lima as a bidder. GAO 
noted that this provision didn’t 
relate to the type or quality of 


Indiana Industrial Show, 
Sponsored by P.A. Assn., 
Plays Up Electronics 


Indianapolis—Electronics and 
communication equipment dom- 
inated the 1960 Indiana Indus- 
trial Show sponsored by the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
Indianapolis, April 6 to 8. 

There was, however, some- 
thing for nearly every industry to 
see. Electronic parts, business 
machines, metal-working ma- 
chines, chemicals, construction 
equipment, packaging, welding, 
plastics, communications, and 
raw materials exhibits drew more 
than 18,000 visitors—company 
presidents as well as purchasing 
agents from Indiana and neigh- 
boring states. 

Argus and Sylvania teamed up 
with a closed-circuit TV system, 
rating high on the purchasing 
man’s interest list because of its 
widespread applications; such as 
plant security, education, process 
monitoring, etc. 

Visitors crowded around the 
Ferro Powdered Metals dispiay 
which showed hundreds of items 
that would not be practical to 
machine. 


Purchasing Week 


equipment it would accept—it 
was a technical question that 
wouldn’t change design or speci- 
fication of products. 


Now that GAO has ruled, 


Reclamation will once again re- 
view the bids, and should make 
an award shortly. The Baldwin 
Lima bid is in a position to 
qualify as lowest. 


Brass Mills Trim 
In Anticipation of 


(Continued from page 1) 
times, works on a mere 342% 
net profit. 

“While foreign competition has 
hurt us considerably,” declared 
the vice president of a leading 
Eastern mill, “that’s not the only 
reason we're currently in the 
doldrums.” He said other fac- 
tors that have kept orders 
“dragging along the bottom” in- 
clude: 


® Automotive fall-off. Auto- 
mobile production and sales have 
fallen below levels anticipated at 
the first of the year. “Any slow- 
down in the automotive field 
automatically affects our indus- 
try,” said a mill official. 


@Bad winter. Extra-heavy 
snows throughout the United 
States have cut down housing 


Back Their Prices 
Copper Tag Drop 


and put us back in the tube 
business.” 

® Stockpiling. Customers had 
stockpiled more raw materials 
and products in anticipation of 
the copper strike than most mill 
officials realized. As a result, 
“they just don’t need much now.” 

In addition, the mill executive 
pointed out, purchasing men are 
trying to make current supplies 
last until the copper price cut. 
“They don’t want to pay 33¢ if 
they can hold off a few weeks 
and pay only 32¢, 31¢, or maybe 
even . 30¢. Let’s face it,” he 
added, “prices are just too high 
now in view Of current over- 
supplies in all the mills.” 

The official predicted, how- 
ever, that once the price of cop- 
per hits bottom, “we'll be deluged 
with enough orders to keep us 


busy for at least two or three 
months.” 


Starts considerably. “We hope 
spring will change this picture 
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(Continued from page 1) 
slackoffs in autos and steel pulling that curve down from January 
levels in February and March. But the index was given a good 
chance of leveling off and perhaps turning upward again by June. 

@ Most of the panelists forecast substantial gains this year 
over last in their own particular industries. 

Conclusion: It’s difficult to work up a case for anything but 
optimism for the remainder of 1960. 

+. * os 

STEEL’s DILEMMA—Steel producers, caught in an order 
sag, nevertheless still are trying to figure which direction to turn 
on prices. There’s been no real shading of prices or relaxing of 
extras on the part of domestic mills despite the current market 
weakness. Much of the sales push has been in the form of freight 
dickering by producers reaching beyond normal market areas. 

As for a general increase prompted by the upcoming steel- 
worker pay increases in December, the sales chief of one big 
Midwest producer says current conditions in the industry are 
working against price hikes—even a delayed action next January. 
Fall production figures and orders probably will be the tipoff. 

* ° e 

DISILLUSIONMENT—AMany buyers are reported going sour 
on their foreign steel purchases. Domestic mills say customers 
tell them overseas buys give too many headaches on claims settle- 
ment and order changes. 

. * * 

SPEED TRAP—The P.A. of a leading paint, chemical, and 
food manufacturing company has a tale of woe about too much 
“modernization.” Modernization-conscious production and engi- 
neering staffs bypassed purchasing at his company to acquire a 
snazzy new packaging machine—a $50,000 piece of equipment 
that could fill 400 cartons a minute and replace eight to ten 
young ladies on the packing floor. 

The machine was installed and in operation before anyone 
stopped to listen to purchasing’s report on volume figures. Annual 
sales on the production line handled by the new equipment 
totaled about 5-million cartons—some 200 hours worth of work 
at a 400/min. clip. The product line to be handled by: the 
machine consists of about 30 to 40 different items, but none with 
more than a 200,000 annual volume and some requiring hand- 
filling operations. 

Purchasing also had the sad duty to inform the production 
experts that their expensive new “toy” required cartons costing 
an additional $2 per thousand to perform satisfactorily. 

The company still has the machine, and the few days a month 
it runs, it really turns out the product—but at a packaging cost 
“considerably higher” than when the cartons were filled by hand. 
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Homer J. Merchant, Vice President-Sales Manager, United Air Lines 


“Moore forms help us confirm seats 5 times faster” 


A NEW ‘SPACE CONTROL’ SYSTEM KEEPS UNITED’S FLIGHTS FILLED 


United Air Lines has:a new system to control reserva- 
tions on round-trip and stop-over Mainliner flights. Since 
its introduction, the system has sharply cut the number 
of over- or under-sold flights. Waiting list passengers get 
seats more often and there are fewer expensive ‘no-shows.’ 


The system links every United ticket agent with an 
electronic computer in Denver. Booking information is 
sent by teletype, confirmed by the computer, and flashed 
to the offices along the passenger’s route. There the facts 
are automatically printed on special forms. This machine 
writing step gets information to the distant office five 


Build control with 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


April 18, 1960 


times faster, with no chance of human error. The forms, 
designed by Moore, are United’s control in print. 


“When we were setting up this system, the Moore 
man’s advice on the paperwork saved us a lot of trouble,” 
reports Homer J. Merchant, Vice President and Sales 
Manager. Whatever control you need, the Moore man’s 
knowledge of systems can help you get it. Look him up 
in the Yellow Pages, or write the nearest Moore office. 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas; 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories 
throughout the U. S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Caribbean 


and Central America. . 
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ECONOMY SPECIAL 


DRILL SET 
FOR HARDENED STEELS 


To Drill, Ream, Countersink and Counter- 


bore Steels of 51 Rockwell C and Harder | 


Now, from DoALL, comes a new line of drills for drilling 
steels hardened to and above 51 Rockwell C. As a special 
introductory offer during April only, a set of six popular 
sizes is yours for only $50—a saving of $4.90. 


THESE DRILLS ARE NOT CARBIDE—they can be modified 
or resharpened on any wheel. They range from % in. to 
3 in. in dia. 
Having high red-heat hardness, these drills generate 
intense heat at the drill point as heavy pressure is applied 
—removing a softened chip. Yet, heat generation is local— 
SET OF 6 - confined to a small area adjacent to the hole. Tests show 
that after drilling a % -in.-dia. hole in a \% -in.-thick file, 
DRILLS original 64 Rockwell C is reduced to only 61 Rockwell C 


ve 00 —1l, in. from the hole. 
plastic $ 5 0) Every shop needs a set of these drills. They also can be 
case | successfully used on manganese steel and similar work | 
Save $4.90 on ' hardening metals, and as reamers on hardened steel when | 


introductory offer— Ad a minimum of .004-in. stock is to be removed. 
April only \ 7 hh 

Taps 

Call your local 

DoALL Sales-Serv- 


ice Store for a set 


of these drills today. 


Set D-195 includes: : 
Ye in., Va in., He in., patie? 
curtet 


¥e in., Ae in., Y2 in. 


EVERY METAL 
AND 


Die Steel 


IN STOCK 


AT YOUR LOCAL DoALL STORE 
all laboratory-inspected 


HARDENING 


Oil 


A HARDENING 


Reach for - 
Your DoALL . 
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